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for country houses 
and farm buildings— 


HEN you build or re-roof your house, there is 
no roofing more serviceable, appropriate, at- 
tractive and economical than Everlastic Shingles. 


These are made in two styles—individual and in 
strips of four. They are coated with a surface of 
crushed slate in its natural colors, soft red or green. 


The Everlastic line also includes slatc-surfaced 
roofing in roll form and a high-grade ‘“ Rubber”’ 
roofing, either being suitable for barns, sheds, silos, 
chicken houses, etc. Unusually durable and low 


in cost. Read descriptions at the right. 
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Everlastic ** Rubber”? Roofing on a group of 
modern farm buildings, including silo at right. 


Id Colonial farm-house remodeled, Illustration 
Ph yale adi red Everlastic Multi-Shingles. 


Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing 


A recognized standard among ‘‘rubber’’ roof- 
ings. Famous for its durability. Made of high- 
grade water-proofing materials, it defies wind 
and weather and insures dry, comfortable build- 
ings under all weather conditions, 


Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing | psi 


A high-grade roll roofing, surfaced with 
genuine crushed slate intwo natural shades, 
red or green. Needs no painting, Hand- 
some enough for a home, economical 
enough for a barn or garage. Combines 
real protection against fire with beauty. 
Nails and cement with each roll. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles (4-in-One) 

Made of high-grade felt thoroughly water-proofed and 
surfaced with crushed slate in beautiful natural slate 
colors, either red or green. Laid in strips of four 
shingles i: o7:e ct far less cost in labor and time than for 
wooden shingles. Gives you a roof of 
artistic beauty worthy of the finest build- 
ings, and one that resists fire and weather. 

Needs no painting. 


Everlastic Tylike Shingles 


Made of the same durable slate-surfaced 
(red or green) material as the Everlastic 
Multi-Shingles, but cut into individual 
shingles, 8 x 1234 inches. Laid like 
wooden shingles but cost less per year 
of service. Need no painting, 
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Our Editorial Plan 


We publish The Farm Journal for Our 
Folks. Our Folks, now numbering more than 
five million, are all those into whose homes 
the paper goes—father, mother, son, daugh- 
ter—all the members of the household, dwel- 
lers on farms and in villages throughout the 
land. Our first care is that its pages be honest 
and pure, and full of sunshine and hope; that 
it may ever help and never harm those who 
read it; and be a source of information, 
profit, comfort and encouragement to ail. 

The Farm Journal is 4 years for $1.00; 
to new subscribers on trial, two years for 
fifty cents, one year for twenty-five cents ; 
to subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada, and 
foreign countries, 2 years for $1.00. 
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Fair Play - a 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee’a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal,” 
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Increase in Rates 


N account of the second increase in Zone 

Postage on all periodicals, including The 

arm Journal, effective July 1, 1919, it be- 
comes necessary to make an 


extra charge for postage 


on all copies of this magazine mailed beyond 
the Sixth Zone. This will apply to subscrip- 
tions from all States, Territories, and Island 
Possessions west of Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Nebraska and the Dakotas, representing 
roughly the limits of the Sixth Zone from 
Philadelphia. 

Unless the present Congress should repeal 
the Zone Postage system of the Revenue 
Laws in time to take effect July 1, an addi- 
tional postage charge of approximately ten 
cents a year must be added. This must be 
again increased on July 1, 1920, and still again 
on July 1, 1921, in case the present law re- 
mains in force. 

The Zone Postage law has now been in 
operation one year. Like most other peri- 
odicals, The Farm Journal has itself been 
paying the extra postage, hoping that the 
law might be repealed by an enlightened 
Congress. The universal increases in sub- 
scription rates have covered only the War 
increases in paper and printing costs, and in 
many cases not even that. The time has come, 
therefore, when the additional postage can no 
longer be absorbed, and the first step is to 
establish an additional charge to the most 
distant Zones, as stated above. 


Wilmer Atkinson Co. 


—_——»— 


Guarantee to Subscribers 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with The 
Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe and 
pay for four years in advance, we guarantee: 
(1) That within three months after paying 
for The Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 
tify us to stop the paper, and the full amount 
paid for the subscription will be refunded. 
(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the paper discontinued for any 
reason, or for NO reason, and the unused pro- 
portion of the amount paid will be refunded. 
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There was no room on the poetry page to give 
the list of young poets who deserve Honorable 
Mention in the contest just closed for poems 
written by children under ten years of age. 
They are as follows: Earl Kies, Ivy Norton, 
Orville Cook, Wilma Beam, Lilla Clark, Kath- 
arine Avis Cox, Carolyn Adele Reynolds, 
Letha Nelson, Althea Weidner, Margaret E. 
Brydon, Ralph Olson, George Sidney Worster, 
Dorothy Henry, Ruth Marie Braund, Regina 
Palmer, Audrey Ferne Cox. The first prize 
poem, with the name of the winner, will be 
found on the poetry page. 





“Crops are looking pretty good,” and this 
Independence month is a splendid time to 
ask your neighbor to subscribe for The Farm 
Journal. Twice 1,000,000 is 2,000,000. That’s 
what we would have if every subscriber passed 
-along the good word. Try it. Thank you 
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ES, this is Edwin 

Bai who has 
written several mys- 
tery stories for Our 
Folks. His new story, 
“The Seal of Se- 
erecy,” will begin in 
the December Journal,, 
so hunt your thinking 
cap and put it ina 
convenient place. 

Baird was born in 
Tennessee and lives 
in Illinois. His hob- 
bies are raising chickens and working a gar- 
den; so you see he is one of Our Folks even 
if he does tell stories. 

Baird tells us he has written many miles of 
words and there are more miles to come. He 
has no difficulty in writing. The idea fora 
story may be in his mind for years, but, when 
he starts to write, the words come more 
quickly than he can put them down. He says 
he likes to write for Our Folks because they 
are so responsive. Good luck to Edwin! 





Li cceealncaane 
If this paragraph is marked, it means that 
this copy is sent you as a sample, and that we 
believe you should subscribe. One of our repre- 
sentatives will call at once, or if he does not 
turn up quickly, mail your order direct to us 
See rates at the head of this page. 


—<—— 


The July Cover 


The Farm Journal office is little more than 
‘“‘a stone’s throw” from old Independence 
Hall, the cradle of American Liberty. We are 
on Washington Square, which immediately ad- 
joins Independence Square, and the Editor can 
look out of his window across both squares 
which are filled with trees, grass and shrub- 
bery. If we had an unobstructed view of the 
sacred old building, it would be that shown on 
the cover this month. This is an unusual 
photograph taken of the front, which faces 
Independence Square, and shows the graceful 
tower where the Liberty Bell once hung. The 
bell, with its famous crack, is kept ina glass 
case on the ground floor of the tower. Most 
photographs of Independence Hall are taken 
from the street side or north front. No other 
building in America is so dear to the hearts of 
all patriotic Americans. It has been kept 
exactly as it was when the Declaration of In- 
dependence was signed there, July 4, one 
hundred and forty-three years ago. One of 
the Editor’s ancestors furnished the lime for 
the mortar for Independence Hall, and we are 
pleased to report the mortar is as good and 
hard as when the bricks were laid. 


Dieclieatiaa: of Snihniintalidant 


Would you like a reproduction of the immortal 
Declaration of Independence? It is exactly 
like the original, the same size, with the fac- 
simile signatures of the fifty-six signers from 
the thirteen original states, including Benja- 
min Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, John Adama, 
and other well-known names in American his- 
tory. It is suitable for framing, and was made 
to sell for $5, but we had a lot left, and to 
close them out will mail it securely packed in 
a tube for fifty cents. 


a 


When you are talking to your friends and the 
subject of farm papers comes up, you can say 
without the slightest fear of contradiction, 
that The Farm Journal was the first paper in 
the world to stand back of its advertisers 
with acash guarantee. Scores of other papers 
have followed our plan, but The Farm Journal 
was first. This guarantee still floats at the top 
of ‘this page, protecting every subscriber, 
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A steer iS wort 





th $1.02 to 





Swift & Company 


That amount is profit 


Cattle raisers received an average 
of $92.70 apiece for live cattle in 
1918 from Swift & Company. 


But Swift & Company made a 
profit of only $1.02 on each animal. 
Think of the work involved—dress- 
ing, distributing, selling, using the 
by-products, financing, and main- 
taining mighty plants—done for 
only $1.02 profit on each $92.70 
steer. Only by dressing over 
3,000,000 a year can we afford to 
do business on so small a margin. 


This $1.02 profit per animal made 
by Swift & Company includes all 
that was cleared from each ani- 
mal on its cured hide, tallow, fat, 
bones, and other packing-house 
by-products, as well as the meat. 


Here are the figures: 


Average per head 


Paid for live cattle (all grades) $92.70 
Received for meat $81.45 
Received for by-products 22.06 
Total receipts 1 103.51 
Amount remaining for 

expense and profit 10.81 
Expenses 9.79 
Profit (interest not deducted) 1.02 


What other system or organiza- 
tion of the packing industry can 
bring about a higher price to live 
stock raisers and at the same 
time a lower price in the sale of 
meats? 


Serving the cattle raiser and the 
public at a cost of only $1.02 
per steer is rather economical, 
isn’t it? 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Founded 1868 











A nation-wide organization owned by more than 25,000 shareholders 
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The Farm-Cure for Tired Souls 


By FARMER VINCENT 


TRIED the life of the mill. The 
I clatter of its wheels distracted me. 
{ dreamed of noise and hurry and 
worry. There was no time for calm, 
quiet, clear thinking. I was one of the 
cogs of the machinery, nothing more. 
The -lure of the great office caught 
me. Iwas like a caged tiger. No one 
cared for me. My work was never done. 
The air of the room stifled me. I could 
not sleep and grew old and gray before 
my time. 
{ran evil day I listened to 


eye absolutely on the head. It is im- 
possible to watch the hammer and the 
head at the same time, so the hand does 
what the eye tells the brain to think. 
And if the eye keeps saying: ‘*On the 
head—on the head—on the head—’’ then 
the nail is going to goin straight. 
Nail-driving is one of the finest illus- 
trations of the philosophy of success. 
Center your eye, your heart and your 
brain on the thing you desire to achieve, 
and if you concentrate enough and 
muster faith sufficient, you can not help 
but sueceed. Hit the nail on the head. 





High Farming at Elmwood 


- By JACOB BIGGLE 


F the prices of shoes go much higher 
I it may become necessary to go back 
to the economical ways of our fath- 
ers, among which was going barefoot 
on the part of the children. When I 
was a small boy it was seldom that a 
child under ten or a dozen years of age 
was accustomed to wear shoes in the 
warm season except when dressed up in 
Sunday best, and stone bruises and stub- 
bed toes were the rule. That shoes are 
not a necessity, even in the 





the seductive call of public 
office. I was a slave, was 
found fault with, kicked 
from pillar to post, loaded 
down like a packhorse by 
men who had no use for me 
save as they could gather 
up a few chestnuts raked 
from the fire by my poor, 
burnt fingers. 
"Sore of heart I crept back 
tomy farm. Joy came to me 
like a dove flying home to 
its nest. The flowers nodded 
me a glad welcome. Birds 
sang my tired spirit to sleep. 








winter, an American who 
lived much of his time in 
Greece sought to demon- 
strate a few years ago. He 
and his two small children 
appeared on the streets of 
New York ciad in a kind 
of oriental robe and wearing 
only sandals on their feet. 
Apparently they suffered no 
inconvenience and were un- 
deniably healthy looking. 
With shoe leather at the 
costly price it is, the sandal 
is worth looking into, though 
it is not likely to become 
immediately popular. Bare- 








Now there was time to 
think, to plan, to live and to 
love. The perfume of tree 
and field was medicine to my soul. The 
creatures at the barn, the horses, the 
cows, the sheep, even the dog, loved me. 
All the forces of nature were at my 
command. I was my own master. My 
neighbors loved me and I loved them. I 
leaned my ear down to the breast of old 
Mother Nature and she whispered her 
choicest secrets to me. I worked, I 
grew tired and I rested. I was at peace 
with myself, my fellows and my God. | 
know the farm-cure for tired souls. 


The Siete of Nail Driving 


By GEORGE MATTHEW ADAMS 


el the first place, there is really no 

Secret about driving a nail. The only 
thing to do, is to be sure you hit it on 
the headevery time. And if you do, the 
nail is driven ! 

And yet, simple as this operation is, 
there is probably not one person in ten 
who can drive a nail straight, or who 
doesn’t miss it about half the time at 
the first attempt. 









Drive him out! 


q The way to drive a nail is to keep your” 


To a carpenter, nail-driving is such 
second nature, that about two swings of 
his hammer places an ordinary nail in 
its nest. But, you see, a carpenter’s 
success depends upon his ability to hit 
the nail on the head. If he kept knock- 
ing them sidewise or missing them, his 
buildings wouldn’t go up. 

No matter how simple the task at 
hand, do it efficiently—do it better than 
it has ever been done befgre—and you 
will be surprised at the rapidity with 
which you cut down the length of time 
necessary to do things. 

Center your eye, your heart, your head, 
on the thing you want to see done—and 
you will do it! 

Drive the nail with your eye ! 


Here is a good:scheme. Invite Peter 
Tumbledown over to take dinner with 
you. After dinner take him around,— 
out to see the pigs, the garden and every- 
thing. Bet you he would go back scratch- 
ing his head and wondering why he 
couldn’t do as well on his farm. 





Don’t hurt him, give him a ticket home 


footedness has its advan- 
tages aside from that of 
economy. John Burroughs 
in one of his essays noted the easy swing- 
ing gait of the colored men he met on 
the Virginia roads, which he attributed 
to their practise of going barefoot for 
a large part of the year. 

In my early childhood and environ- 
ment I would have been perfectly mis- 
erable if I had been compelled to wear 
shoes all through the summer. I would 
have been denied the ineffable pleasure 
of wading in the brook or walking in the 
soft ooze of a muddy road just after a. 
warm summer shower, to say nothing of 
walking fences, fishing with my straw 
hat for a net, and all the other summer 
pleasures so dear to childhood. 

The boy’s clothes in the summer con- 
sisted of shirt and trousers, and it took 
him just a minute to dress, including 
combing his hair and washing his ears se 
that they would pass mother’s inspection. 
He was the constant envy of his dolled-up 
town cousin whose life was made miser- 
able by having to wear an elaborate 
attire. That going barefoot was healthy 
we have been assured in later times by 
the promoters of the cult of walking 
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barefoot in the early merning dew—a 
cuit that had many followers both of 
men and women. 

One of the recollections of my bare- 
foot days is that of going to the pasture 
in the frosty October morning, standing 
on the spot from which a cow had just 
been driven and warming my toes there- 
on. Many times since I have heard men, 
some of them men of distinction, refer 
to this method of warming their feet, 
until I have sometimes wondered whether 
it was one of the experiences necessary 
to the achievement of great things. 

When I consider the great number of 
eminent men whose early years were 
spent on the farm, I naturally wonder 
what there is about the farm 
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illiterate man, it being even claimed 
that he was unable to write his name. 

I might pursue this subject indefinitely, 
did space permit, but I have. written 
enough to prove that the simple life 
affords the most satisfaction; and in 
these conclusions Harriet concurs. 

The men whose outlook is narrowed 
by brick walls must necessarily lack in 
imagination though they are not wanting 
in concentration. Concentration may 
bring worldly success, but also it brings 
furrows in the brow and times of un- 
welcome introspection. Altogether, the 
poet’s outlook upon life is desirable, 
even though it may fail to keep the pot 
boiling and the flour barrel filled. 





has laid an egg she proceeds to let the 
entire neighborhood know it. 

How the times change! The wayside 
watering trough is turned into a gaso- 
line station. 


High-priced feeds have done one thing 
—they have wiped out thousands of poor 
cows. . Good thing. ’ 

It sometimes seems, nowadays, as if 
the more a woman spends for her clothes 
the fewer she puts on. 

The world is just waking up to the 
fact that the farmer is indispensable to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

From the best information we can get 
a Bolshevik is a man who has nothing 

and is anxious to divide it with 





environment that marks it 





as preeminently a breeding 
ground for men of distinction 
in every field of human en- 
deavor from poesy to war. 
When I sit down to enumerate 
the men and women, including i 
Harriet, who were farm bred, 
the vast numbers would seem 
to argue that a country bring- 
ing up is necessary to the 
achievement of distinction. 














Redrawn from An Old Farmer’s Almanac, see Edward Penfield 


everybody. 
After all, there is some- 
thing in a name. The man 
whose business it is to lasso 
income-tax dodgers is named 
Daniel C. Roper. 

It seems that the Poles in 
this country used to import 
from the old home in Europe 








Probably they have learned 





This is preeminently true of 


electricity, 


all the dried beans they used. 


by now that American pole 
beans are just as good. 








the New England states, a 
section that has produced 
more great men than any 
other portion of our country, 
proving, doubtless, how virile 
was the Mayflower stock, 
which holds with as much 
persistency as the Morgan 
horse in the same environ- 
ment. I have a feeling that I 
may have discanted along this 
line in former articles, but it 
is a subject of so much in- 
terest that I may be pardoned 
if in any manner I repeat 
myself. 

When I recall the famous 


FULLY 


July is the thunderstorm month. 
|'Thunderstorms are caused by 
lan ascending flow of warm, 
|moist air and:a descending 
|flow of cold air. When warm, 
|moist air rises and there is a 
| dee rease in temperature of more 
|than a half degree for every 100 
feet of ascent, a rapid change 
similar to that of a tornado 
ltakes place. Thunderstorms 
|usually form after the warmest 
part of the day. At first the 
winds are light, the air warm 
and sultry; dark clouds, with 
rather rounded tops and a 
broken flat base form low in 


and the lines of} 
electrical force are concentrated 
between the clouds and the 
water. 

While it is too early to pre-| 
dict, from present indications it| 
is going to be unusually dry 


after July 1, 1919. An old} 
proverb says’ ‘‘ As July, so! 
the next January.’’ This year 


it will hold true, for another! 
prohibition measure is sched-} 
uled for next January. Another 
old saying is: ‘*‘ Whatever July | 
and August do not boil, Sep-| 
tember can not fry.”’ Does that! 
mean that a cool July and Au-}| 
gust indicate a cool September? ? 

St. Swithin’s day is July 15. | 
When St. Swithin died twelve! 


| 


“isn’t dead. 


It is pitiful to see the 
friends of old John Barley- 
corn propping up his poor 
old carcass and trying to 
make themselves believe he 
Let’s get the 
funeral over with and forget 
about it. His wake has 
lasted too long already. 


Mr. Knowitall 
By WALT MASON 


Mr. Knowitall’s a neighbor 
you have often run across; 


school of New England poets 
so familiar to all of us forty 
years ago, and now with very 
few exceptions passed away, 
I wonder what there was in 
the rock-bound shores of that 
section to incite the gentle 
muse. Almost every young 
fellow imagined that he had 
a spark of the divine afflatus, 
and set about writing verses 
in the fond hope that the 
mantle of Longfellow, Lowell, 
Holmes, or some other of the 
worthies, would descend upon 
him. These young fellows 


| zenith. 


length 








the sky, rise steadily toward the 
heard for more than ten miles. 


the storm may be quite severe 


is about one hour. 


sultriness. 
ally follow a river because the 
water is a goed conductor of 


Thunder is rarely | centuries ago, he was buried 
out-of-doors, at his own re- 
If wind comes before the rain, | quest, where passersby might 
tread upon his grave and rain- 
but of short duration; if rain | drops fall upon it from the 
comes before the wind, the | eaves. 
storm may not be severe -but 
it will last longer. 
thunderstorms seldom last more 
than two hours; 


the average | dered the work. 





When a hundred years 
later the people attempted to 
As a rule | move his remains within the 
cathedral, a forty-day rain hin- 
This so im- 
pressed them that they thought 
Thunderstorms generally re- | the rain was sent to prevent the 
lieve the excessive heat and | sacrilege. 
The storms gener- | made, nevertheless. Hence, the 
} superstition that if it rains July; 
135 it will rain for forty days. 


The removal was 


and you’ve seen him sweat 
and labor only to acquire a 
loss. Helpful counsel only 
bothers, lore of wise men but 
annoys ; and the methods of 
his fathers are the methods he 
employs. As behind his mules 
he capers, loudly he exclaims : 
‘*Gadzooks! What’s the use 
of reading papers? What’s 
the use of printed -books? 
Here I am, the furrow turn- 
ing, with my span of wall-eyed 
mules, and I have no use for, 
learning, or for scientific rules. 
Modern notions can not reach 




















wrote without shame.or fear 

of crushing criticism. I may now con- 
fess that I attempted to mount Pegasus, 
but I did not get very far. I soon con- 
vinced myself that mine was not among 
**the few immortal names that were not 
born to die,’’ and gave up the quest 
unashamed. In my long association with 
my neighbors I have learned that an 
amazing number of farmers, both men 
and women, are poets. Many of them 
are inarticulate, te be sure, but poets 
none the less; and I have reached the 
conclusion that this is due to environ- 
ment. There is something about the 
free air of the country and its long vistas 
peculiarly appealing to the muse. Then 
to those who live in communion: with 
nature the poetic feeling is uppermost. 
It is @ gift that does not necessarily 


demand an academic education. James . 


Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, was a very 


Farm Journal Says: 


Never say dye to the bald head. 

Keep from under a tree in a thunder- 
storm. . 

Ignorance on the: farm is not bliss. 
It is blisters. 

A good lamb is worth more to keep 
than it is to sell. 

The slowest of us can make a home 
run at dinner-time. 

Did you ever know a schoolboy to fall 
asleep at the switch ? 

Peace is a splendid thing if we make 
proper use of it when we get it. 

A diplomat is-a man whe remembers 
alady’s birthday but forgets her age. 

The-hen isa queer bird. She sneaks to 
her nest like a- thief, but as soon as she 


me, as about my work | 
go, and professors can not teach me any- 
thing Ido not know.’’ Now, the bright 
Farm Journal farmer, from the days of 
early youth, feels that knowledge is a 
charmer, with the starry eyes of truth. 
And he feels the day is wasted, lost and 
beaten to the earth, if he hasn’t found 
and tasted some new fact of vital worth. 
Men who win the larger prizes, in what- 
ever field they tread, know a fellow sel- 
dom rises without knowledge in his head. 
We must learn and keep on learning, if 
we’d make the old farm pay, learn the 
proper way of churning and of baling 
clover hay. We should learn to feed the 


_chickens from the right and proper kegs, 


or they’ll idle like the dickens, when 


they ‘should be laying eggs. All the 


world’s a great big college, teaching peo- 


- ple how to win; when we draw the line 
-at knowledge, we invite the sheriff in. — 


~ 



















ARM organizations are springing 
up like mushrooms in wet weather. 
very day or two there are dis- 
patches in the daily papers: ‘‘ Maine 
Sweet Corn Growers Organize,” “Straw- 
berry Raisers of Kentucky Unite,’’ and 
soon. These state sweet corn and straw- 
berry growers will, in turn, join a na- 
tional body representing their particular 
interests. Finally all these national 
organizations of producers should be 
brought together in one strong, close, 
central body. 

A beginning has been made. In Wash- 
ington we find the Farmers’ National 
Council, the National Board of Farm 
Organizations and the National Grange, 
but each with an office in a different part 
of the city, and often they are without 
that full and free cooperation which is 
necessary if we are to secure fair treat- 
ment for farmers at the hands of Con- 
gress and the Administration. 

We are now in the fix of organized 
labor twenty-five years ago. Laboring 
men were then banded together in sev- 
eral thousand more or less independent 
and often hostile bodies, accomplishing 
We eTagriohan little. Able leaders finally 
welded these various unions into the 
American Federation of Labor, a highly 
effective body. We must follow their 
example. 


What the American Federation of Labor 
Has Accomplished for Its Members 


Secured living wages—more than $1, 
000,000 a day has been added to the in- 
come of workingmen.as the direct result 
of Federation activities. 

Made the eight-hour day well-nigh 
universal for union labor. 


Secured the ge of Workmen’s 
Compensation Laws in nearly all the 
states. In 1903 workmen in the state 


of Massachusetts received for injuries 
less than $200,000—to be divided among 
court expenses, lawyers’ fees, doctors, 
druggists, nurses and the families of the 
injured men. In 1917 they received 
$5,000,000, with practically no deductions. 

Brought about marked improvement in 
the conditions of service in factories and 
workshops, protection for women em- 
ployees, better lighting and ventilation. 

Improved wages and working condi- 
tions for all factory labor, whether 
union or non-union. 


Our Leaders Are Pulling Apart 


While the leaders of farm organizations 
are quarreling among themselves and 
pulling apart as the plow team is doing 
in our cartoon, those who profit by the 
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“United We Stand, Divided We Fall” 


Farmers must give and take if they are to sit down to the first table together 


situation are like the sek gentlemen 
over the wall, smiling with satisfaction. 
If the personal ambitions or interests of 
any manor group of men are standing 
in the way of all national farm organi- 
zations working together for the com- 


mon good, then these men must stand . 


aside or be put aside for leaders who can 
command the support of an overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

Admiral Sims, who was in command 
of the navy on the other side, makes the 
statement that this is the first war in 
whieh our land and naval forces have 
heartily pulled together. Heretofore, 
there has always been more or less fric- 
tion and jealousy. But Admiral Sims 
and General Pershing very early made 


AM” 
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Managing Director. Our good friend 
Hampton says that he represents 750,000 
of the 7,000,000 farmers of the United 
States. He is. aggressive, on the job, 
and we believe sincerely devoted to the 
interests he serves. He maintains head- 
ques and publishes The Farmers 
pen Forum. If there is any distinction 
between the farm organizations belong- 
ing to this group and the others in 
ashington, we believe those who fol- 
low Mr. Hampton are more radical and 
more aggressive. The Open Forum isa 
staunch advocate of government owner- 
ship of railroads and telegraphs, and of 
the single tax system of land taxation. 
In the May issue of the Forum, just 
to show what we mean by this pulling 
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Pulling both ways and getting nowhere 


up their minds there should be none of 
this pulling both ways in this great 
crisis. They made a rule if an army 
officer and a naval officer, who had to 
work together, could not sink their dif- 
ferences, both would be taken off their 
jobs immediately. The Admiral and the 
General would not wait for explanations, 
but would put other men at work who 
could cooperate. They realized that 
‘*United we stand, divided we fall.’’ 
Every one knows it was not until Marshal 
Foch was put in supreme command of 
all forces that the Allies succeeded. 


Farmers’ Organizations at Washington 


Of the three national farm organizations 
at Washington, the Farmers’ National 
Council is run by George P. Hampten, 





Here Is a List of the Organizations Supporting the 


Farmers’ National Council, 


Bliss Building, Washington, D. C. 


State Granges — Washington, Idaho, 
Maine, Colorado, Oregon. 

Farmers’ Union—North Carolina, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma. 

Society of Equity—National and Wis- 
consin State. 

National Creamery Butter Makers’ As- 
sociation. 

American Association of Creamery But- 
ter Manufacturers. 

Nonpartisan League. 

National Wheat Growers’ Association. 

Gleaners—National Federation. 
armers’ National Committee on Postal 
Reforms, 

Farmers’ aga yy Committee on Pack- 

_ ing Plants Allied Industries. 


Be. 


National Board of Farm Organizations, 
615 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


State Granges of Penna. and New York. 

Farmers’ Union, National. 

Farmers’ Society of Equity. 

National Dairy Union. 

National Milk Producers’ Federation. 

Farmers’ National Congress. 

Intermountain Association of Sugar 
Beet Growers. 

National Council of Farmers’ Coopera- 
tive Association. 

National Conference on Marketing and 
Farm Credits. ; 

Natl. Agricultural Organization Society. 

Pennsylvania Rural Progress Association. 

Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association. 

American Association for Agricultural 


Legislation. 
Federationof Jewish Farmersof America. 







apart, there is an article attacking the 
membership of the Farmers’ Union, 
several state bodies of which belong to 
Mr. Hampton’s Farmers’ National 
Council, while the greater portion of 
this body belongs to the National Board 
of Farm Organizations, the rival concern. 

In the National Board of Farm Or 
—— of which our good friend 

harles A. Lyman is Secretary, and 
who says that he represents 3,000,000 
farmers, are included several of the 
State Granges ; but the National Grange 
holds aloof. In fact, the National — 
has opened headquarters of its own in 
Washington with Prof. T. C. Atkeson, 
of West Virginia, in charge. Latel 
Atkeson and Lyman have agreed to wor 
together for such common ends as they 
can unite upon. 

Thus, instead of having one big, strong 
body, hustling and working for farmers, 
speaking with undivided authority, we 
have three headquarters with more or 
less friction, wrangling, backbiting and 
seattering of influence. At one of the 
meetings of one of these great national 
organizations, its rival distributed cir 
culars around on the chairs before the 
meeting, attacking the membership of 
the organization in session and claiming 
to be the only true representative of 
organized farmers. This pear blight 
will have to be attacked vigorously, and 
probably some of the big limbs sawed 
off if the tree is to flourish and bear fruit 

It is absurd to plan for a ‘‘ Home for 
Agriculture,’’ as shown in the May Farm 
Journal, with the Farmers’ Nationa! 
Council which originally proposed such a 
headquarters, sd Me the 
tion, and making attacks whenever 
it can do so, because the National Board 
{Continued on page 55] 
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‘Sick Farms Made Well—sy pr. w.s.spnuman 








The Farm with Appendicitis 


when she put the appendix way down 

in the southeast corner of the bread- 
basket no one seems to know. A per- 
son from whom this little worm-like 
organ has been removed gets along all 
right ; so the appendix does not appear 
to be necessary. 

The appendix is all right as long as it 
behaves properly, but when it gets on a 
rampage, and swells up out of all pro- 
portion to its natural size, the doctor 
comes along with his kit of instruments, 
makes an incision, and removes the ap- 
pendix. Then, if the doctor 


A what Mother Nature intended 


Sometime before that he had decided to 
raise swine, and would have nothing but 
the finest. He bought several young 
sows from the most famous breeder in 
the South, paying an average of $200 
apiece for them. He bought a boar to 
match. But when he was ready to sell 
pigs he could find no buyers. He cer- 
tainly had good hogs, and could not un- 
derstand why even the most famous 
breeders in the country were not lined up 
beside his pig lots clamoring for his fine 
pigs. The trouble was that he was 
totally unknownasabreeder. His state- 


fancy prices for pure-bred sires unless 
you can sell their offspring for fancy 
prices. No one can make such sales 
unless he has a reputation as a breeder. 


To Get Most Out of Manure 


A subscriber who runs a dairy farm in 
Maryland thinks he is not getting such 
good results from manure as he has a 
right to expect, and wants to know how 
to get the most possible value from it. 
At present the manure is piled in the 
barn lot till time to haul it out, and a 
good deal of juice runs out of it 
into a gulley. He says he is so 








doesn’t leave a pair of tweezers 
inside, the patient gets well and 
lives happily ever afterward. 

I was once called upon to diag- 
nose the case of a sick farm 
down South that puzzled me 

eatly. At that time I did not 

now that a farm may have an 
appendix, or that this appendix 
sometimes swells up and causes 
trouble. But that is what had 
og eager in thiscase. And here 
is how it came about : 

The owner of the farm was a 
i, gece cotton grower. He 
read several farm papers, and 
attended farmers’ institutes to 
hear what the best authorities 
on farming had to say. He 





& 


situated that he can not very 
well haul the manure out and 
spread it as it is made. : 
Undoubtedly this friend is los- 
ing much of the “‘ goody ”’ of his 
supply of manure. The _ liquid 
manure from cows is worth fully 
as much as the solid, and he loses 
nearly all the liquid. It would 
pay to make a good concrete 
foundation for this manure to 
rest on and to put some kind of 
a cover over it. Use enough 
bedding so that the manure will 
contain straw enough to absorb 
all the liquid, and hold it. So far 
as possible haul the manure out 
to land that is soon to be plowed, 











heard so much about live-stock 
farming and its advantages to 
southern farmers that he was 
convinced he should introduce 
stock on his farm. He knew nothing 
about stock farming, but determined to 
do the thing right or not at all. 

Dairying was the particular branch of 
stock farming that seemed most attrac- 
tive to him; accordingly he began to 
read up on the subject. He finally de- 
cided which breed of dairy cows he 
wanted, and none but the best would do. 
So he sent to an island near the coast of 
Europe and bought six of the best cows 
on the island, and one of the best bulls. 
These animals cost him nearly $1,000 
apiece by the time they landed at his 
farm. They were beauties; the cows 
were good milkers. 

When he came to sell the milk he 
found he could get no more for it than 
for milk from scrub cows, or very little 
more. This, perhaps, was to ex- 
pected; but his greatest disappointment 
came when he had some choice young 
bulls for sale. Notone of his neighbors 
was at all interested in that breed, or 
any other cattle for that matter. The 
owners of fine herds of that breed in 
other parts of the country had never 
heard of this particular breeder, and did 
not know whether his judgment had 
been good in selecting stock on the other 
side or not. Therefore, they did not 
want his stock. He couldn’t even sell 
the calves for veal because they were so 
small. 

At this juncture the farm doctor was 
called in. After considering the matter 
from all angles the doctor recommended 
an a: The operation consisted 
in taking the whole herd to some section 
where people knew about that breed and 
selling them for what they would bring, 
pocketing whatever loss there was on 
the operation. There was nothing else 
to do in such a case. 

' On the same trip I was called into con- 
sultation a big iron manufacturer 
who had a farm down in Tennessee, 






This cow sold for $10,099. She is worth thousands 
to a breeder with reputation—hundreds to a beginner 


ment that a certain pig was a fine indi- 
vidual meant Pita 3 to experienced 
breeders. He finally had to sell all his 
pigs to the butcher. 

hope no one will take this as a knock 
against good breeding animals, for I am 
a firm advocate of pure-bred animals, 
and believe the business of producing 
high-class breeding stock is perhaps the 
most attractive kind of farming there is. 
It is also one of the most profitable. 

The point I want to make is that be- 
ginners in live-stock raising must start 
in modestly if they want to succeed. 
Until they eine earned a reputation that 
will make it possible to sell young stock 
for something more than meat prices, it 
is better to select well-bred but not 
fancy-priced animals for their breeding 
herds. At the start they must expect 
to sell most, and sometimes all, of their 

oung stock for very ordinary prices. 

ven the most successful breeders must 
do this with some of their output. One 
of the leading cattle breeders of the 
country once told me that he was satis- 
fied if one-fourth of his calves came up 
to the ideal he tried to maintain. 

Where there is a cooperative associa- 
tion of breeders that has made a name 
for itself a new member can afford to 
pay somewhat higher prices for his 

reeding stock, for the reason that the 
reputation of the association will help 
him to sell his young stock. 

As soon as a breeder has gained some 
reputation, and has established a trade 
that enables him to sell at better than 
meat prices, it is time to look around for 
better stock when he wants to add new 
blood to his herd. The only limit in this 
direction is the price the young stock 
will bring. The higher this price the 


-more the breeder can pay for new blood. 


Every farmer ought to use pure-bred 
sires, for the off are better than 
the offspring from ; but don’t pay 






so that the newly spread manure 
will soon be mixed with soil. In 
this way the manure will go 
further. It would also Py to 
add about forty pounds of acid phos- 
phate to each ton of manure, either 
as the manure accumulates or as it is 
hauled out. 





Steers of the Dairy Breed . 


One of Our Folks who has fed steers a 
good many years in a Middle-Western 
state has just bought a rather run-down 
farm east of the Alleghany mountains, 
and wants to know if there is any better 
way to bring up the fertility of the soil 
than by feeding steers. He also wants 
to know what we think of feeding steers 
of dairy breeds, especially Holsteins, 
which he says he can buy in the vicinity 
for much less than well-bred beef steers. 
We think steer feeding is about as 
ood a way as any to improve land. 
his is especially true if the steers are fed 
under cover and the manure is properly 
preserved and applied. As to the feed- 


ing of Holstein steers, we can only Say . 


that some of the most successful feeders, 
even in the Middle West, prefer them, 
for the reason that they can be bought 
much more cheaply than good beef-bred 
steers. They sell for less when fat, but 
if this difference is made up in the origi- 
nal purchase price we see no reason wef 
they should not be profitable. The feed- 
ing margin for such steers should ‘be 
larger than for beef-bred animals ; that 
is, there should be a wider spread be- 
tween purchase and sale price. It costs 
just as much to put a pound of gain on 
a Holstein as on a Shorthorn steer, ge 
the gain sells for less. This greater} 
on ers flesh weet a fal a 
u eater profit on the original car- 
See est tikka een only be done by buy- 
ing at a low price. + ER 


giving full details of the toms, 
columns the treatinent will be given. 
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Drying Fruits and Vegetables—», «. v. xirxearricx 





liable authorities that from 
one-fourth to one-half of all 
perishable crops raised in this 
country before the war were 
allowed to go towaste. Through 
attention to modern methods of 
preservation (drying, canning, 
storing and salting) during our 
two years of participation in the 
war, thé ee of foods 
formerly allowed to go to waste 
has been greatly reduced. 
Of the four methods of preser- 
V ation—drying, canning, storing 
and saltmg—widely recom- 
mended for use during the past 
few seasons, the first is worthy 
of special consideration. The 
system of drying, or dehydra- 
tion, is especially applicable to 
those crops which can not be 
stored satisfactorily, as well as 
those which are difficult to can, 
particularly on a small scale. 
Moreover, dried products are re- 


1k has been estimated by re- 








deep on trays, and dried at a 
temperature of 105° to 160° F. 
Time required for drying ranges 
between six and ten hours. 

Carrots: Carrots should be 
washed, peeled or scraped free 
of outer skin, cut into three- 
sixteenths inch slices, or three- 
eighths inch cubes, blanched two 
minutes in boiling water, dipped 
in cold water,. spread from one 
to one and one-fourth inches deep 
on trays and dried at a tempera- 
ture of 120° to 170° F. From six to 
eight hours’ time is required for 
drying at this temperature. 

Cauliflower: Heads of cauli- 
flower must be washed, separated 
into ts or branches, cut one- 
fourth inch thick by means of a 
sharp knife or rotary slicer, 
blanched three minutes in boiling 
‘water, cold-dipped and dried in 
layers from three-fourths to one 
inch deep at a temperature of 
105° to 150° F. 








dueed from one-half to one- 
fourth of the original bulk and 
weight. Dried products require 
a minimum amount of space, can be 
kept in inexpensive containers, such as 
discarded paper cartons or tin boxes 
with close-fitting covers, and are not 
affected by changes in temperature. 
ene any dried product can be kept 
indefinitely if stored away from light 

a cool, dry place. 


Methods or Systems of Drying 


There are two methods or systems of 
drying suited to the handling of 

produce from the ave farm. e 
first of these systems inc the opera- 
tion of the majority of cook-stove dryin 
contrivances, the most satisfactory o 
which is a set of cloth or screen-bottom 
trays arranged horizontally over the 
kitehen range. The second system com- 
prises the operation of sao-eueenes 
commercial driers, or dehydrators, whi 
may be had in sizes adapted for farm 
use. Driers of this type usually consist 
of a horizontal or a slightly inclined tun- 
nel or cabinet fitted with a steam coil or 
a hot-air furnace at one end and a large 
exhaust fan rol the Bay Trays con- 
tain epared produce are placed in 
the ca fret or chamber through which 
is drawn a current of heated air. As the 
heated air becomes moisture-laden, it is 
removed and laced by the fan, thus 
reducing the time ordinarily required 
for drying by about one-half. 


Crops That Can Be Dried 


Not all kinds of products can be dried 
satisfactorily. In fact, little or no at- 
tempt should be made to dry those crops 
which keep well in ordinary storage, un- 
less through drying the crop can be 
marketed to better advantage. In all 
cases an attempt should be made to se- 
cure a first- product from each 
kind of produce handled. This means 
that only produce of good quality should 
be used. Cull fruits or vegetables give 
a cull product—that is, one of inferior 
quality. All produce should be thor- 
oughly and carefully prepared. 
emperature best suited for drying 
varies nye = 110° and 170° F. In the 
commerci rying ts, produce is 
ordinarily entered at the end of the drier 
where the temperature is lowest, pre- 
ferably 110° to 130° F. Trays entered 


temperature of 150° to 170° F 


In the drying of produce te the 
“kitchen Eisner an attempt should be 


Spread the fruit or vegetables on trays for drying 


made to duplicate this temperature. 
This can ordinarily be accomplished by 
lowering the trays nearer to the top of 
the stove as drying progresses. 


. Directions for Handling Products 


Apples: Apples dry best when peeled, 
cored and sliced on hand-power or belt- 
driven machines, because the slices are 
of uniform thickness, and such slices dry 
best ; where a hand-power or belt-driven 
machine is not available, special éffort 
must be made to secure uniform slices, 
preferably three-sixteenths of an inch 
in thickness. After slicing, the pre- 
pared fruits should be placed in a four 
cent sait solution for fifteen minutes. 
rinse, 8 one-half inch thick 
on trays and as quickly as possible 
at a temperature of 110° to 160° F. 


Beans: Beans for drying should be 
young, .tender, and uniform in size. 
After being washed and snipped, they 
should be cut crosswise into one-half 
inch | s, or run through a rotary 
slicer, blanched for three minutes in 
boiling water, cold-dipped and dried in 
— one inch deep at a temperature 
of 120° to 170° F. 


ae Heads should be stripped 
of loose leaves, cut into quarters, cored, 
shredded by means of a long, sharp 
knife or a rotary slicer, blanched three 
minutes in boiling water, cold-dipped, 
spread from three-fourths to one inch 
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, and seraped from the 


Chard, spinach and beet greens : 
These should be thoroughly 
washed and carefully picked over to 
them from sand, soil and particles of 
grass or sticks, and dried without blanch- 
ing in layers from one to one and one- 
half inches deep at a temperature of 
110° to 145° F. ard dries to best ad- 
vantage when leaves are stripped from 
mid-ribs and cut into strips or ribbons 
with scissors or a rotary slicer. Stems 
may then be cut crosswise into one-half 
inch lengths, blanched from three to five 
minutes in boiling water and dried in 
layers from one-half to one-fourth inch 
deep. Product is of fair quality, only. 


Eggplants: Fruits of eggplants are 
peeled, cut crosswise into one-fourth to 
three-eighths inch slices and dried in 
— layers at a temperature of 110° to 
1 F. If desired, the fruits may be 
cut into one-half inch cubes and dried in 
layers from three-fourths to one inch 
deep. ' 

Okra: Okra should be washed, cut 
crosswise into three-sixteenths inch 
slices, blanched three minutes in boiling 
water, cold-dipped and dried in layers 
from one-half to three-fourths inch } 
at the same temperature as that given 
for eggplants. 


Peas: Peasshould be shelled, blanched 
from one to one and one-half minutes in 
vieeesony boiling water, cold-dipped 
and dried in layers from three-fourths 
to one inch deep at approximately the 
same temperature as that given for 
string beans. 


Peppers: Peppers should be washed 
and cut crosswise into three-sixteenths 
inch slices and dried without blanching 
in from one-half inch to one-inch layers 
at the same temperature given for oth. 
If desired, the seeds may be removed 
from per fruits before they are 
sliced. In this way a milder product 
is secured. 


ins and winter squash: These, 
handled in the same way as summer 


~squash, give a satisfactory product. 


Summer squash: This should be peeled, 
cut into three-eighths inch slices or one- 
half ineh cubes, blanched for three 
minutes in boiling water, cold-di 
and dried in from one-half to ee - 
fourths inch layers at a temperature of 
110° to 160° F. 


Sweet corn: Sweet corn should be 
husked, silked, blanched for from five 


to t utes in boi water, cut 
por So ted in 


"(Continued on page 5*7 
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Two Things To Do Right Now 


F every one of Our Folks would sit down right now and 
write two letters, one to a Congressman and one to a 
Senator (get their names from your postmaster) Congress, 
which is now in session, would do two things of great import- 
ance to farmers. 
First, they would amend the Daylight-Saving Law to 
make it legal for farmers to work on the old time schedule. 
Second, they would amend the anti-trust laws to permit 
collective bargaining by farmers. Organized labor is now 
allowed that privilege. We see no great difference between 
the sale of labor itself and the sale 
of the direct products of that labor. 


How Knowledge Does Travel! 


F Qhnaed practical professor of hogology out in lowa experi- 
mented with a self-feeder until he had worked out how to 
use it. He then wrote a pamphlet on the subject. A county 
agent in Indiana read the pamphlet and put on a demonstra- 
tion with self-feeders in his county. One of the cooperators 
told a neighbor about it. Later this neighbor went to Indian- 
apolis with a carload of fine hogs fed with the new-fangled 
device. Some one from another county, who also had brought 
a load of hogs to market, noted the fine appearance of the 
self-fed hogs and asked the cause. On returning home he told 

his father-in-law. Our informant saw 





With this needed amendment we 
should then not see such things as the 
present persecution of milk producers 
in the Chicago district. It looks a 
little queer that the case against 
the big Chicago packers should be 
dropped, while these farmers, who 
are getting less than butter prices 
for their milk, should be persecuted. 

Farmers are entitled to cost of 
production plus a reasonable profit. 
They ask for no more than this. Milk 
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Increase in Subscription Rates 


* The announcement on the first page of this 
issue is made with great reluctance. Our 
Folks who live in the far West have done 
nothing that we know of to merit the extra 
tax imposed on them. 
are laws, and the effect of their operation 
may. be postponed, but never avoided. As 
always, the consumer must pay the tax. 

It is the law. 


the feeder on this last man’s place 
and unraveled the story of how it 
got there. Verily knowledge travels. 


A Demonstration 


E have many times called atten- 
tion to the necessity of farm 
organizations getting together into 
one compact body that can effectively 
protect the interests of farmers. A 
recent proposal as to freight rates 


Nevertheless, laws 








producers are asking only for cost 

ef production. If we will all act together in this matter 
these two amendments will be forthcoming at this session 
of Congress. The Editor is writing his two letters today. 
Will you write yours? 


A New House? Build It Now 


| pay more than two years building has been going on only 
as absolutely needed, with very little attention being paid 
to up-keep and maintenance. In fact, both building and up- 
keep were discouraged. It was the patriotic thing to get 
along as well as possible with what we had. Appearances 
had t@ give way to thrift. 

Now things have changed. The tension is released. The 
building and repairs which have been put off should be de- 
layed no longer. Putting our money to work will not only 
make better business, but will help in the readjustment of 
labor conditions all over the country. Countless laborers are 
being released from the army every day. To absorb this sup- 
ply of labor, industries of all kinds should speed up as much 
as possible. 

Why put off the construction of a new building or repair 
of an old one? There is no sign of lower prices. Waiting 
for low prices in high-price times is like waiting for rain in a 
desert country. 


Federal Farm Loan Board Can Help Tenants 


WE receive many letters from tenants asking if they can get 
help from the Federal Farm Loan Board in buying farms. 
There is a way by which this can be done. Before making 
a loan on a farm the Board makes an appraisal of it. They 
will loan fifty per cent of the appraised value of the land and 
twenty per cent of the permanent insured value of the im- 
provements. On these they must have a first mortgage. 

There are many money-lenders that will accept a second. 
mortgage on a farm appraised by the Federal Board. 

Most tenants can make a small first payment on a farm. 
Where this can be done, and where some one can be found 
willing to loan the difference between this and the federal 
loan, taking a second mortgage, the tenant can get the aid of 
the Board in buying a farm. “te order to secure a loan it is 
meeessary to join a farm loan association, but these can now 
be found in or near almost any locality. If not,’ it is ible. 
to organize one wherever twelve or more farmers < e 








territory demonstratés the need of 
such a get-together movement on the part of farmers. 

It is proposed to make the rates on nitrate of soda and 
sulphate of potash two to three times as high as the rate on 
mixed fertilizers in less than carload lots. This is a plain 
attempt to prevent farmers from mixing fertilizers at home, 
by which they could save a large part of their fertilizer bil). 
A strong organization, with proper backing from farmers, 
could find out who is responsible for this unfair proposal, and 
could prevent its being carried out. 


Why Not Discard Our Pigtails? 


HEN the Manchus conquered China they required the 

people to wear pigtails as a mark of servitude. So con- 
servative were these people that they continued to wear these 
useless appendages long after the necessity ceased to exist. 

Did it ever occur to you that: we are wearing pigtails 
forced on our English ancestors by the Germans several cen- 
turies ago? Our pigtails are the senseless jumble of units we 
use in weighing and measuring. Who knows the proper size 
of a quart cup? How many sizes of quart cups are in com- 
mon use? How many bushels of wheat could be put in a bin 
six feet nine inches wide, eight feet three inches long and 
seven feet five inches high? How many acres in a field 1,065 
feet seven inches by 326 feet. three inches? Could you figure 
these out without consulting a book? 

Germany discarded -this senseless system in 1871. She 
counted much on the confusion she knew would arise when 
England and France tried to cooperate in the recent war. 
She knew one of them had a real system of weights and 
measures and that the other had not. 

A Detroit factory discarded: its pigtails ‘and adopted the 
decimal system of weights and measures and’ increased its 
output fifty per cent with the same working force. A com- 
mon laborer’ took. the place of a high-priced expert in the 
weighing departmen' and made fewer mistakes. than the ex- 
pert. The adoption of thé decimaP system in a factory saves 
twenty per cent of the cost of borkkroping alone. And that 
is no small item of expense. 

Our childten lose two years. in their arithmetic work with 


_ our present. systems. These two years-ought to be applied to 


learning something useful. England and the United States 


are the;only civilized nations that still wear weight and meas- 


ure pigtails. Why net adopt the decimal system similar to 
an we have for our money? 


on fertilizer ingredients in southern . 
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I am in the land Utopia 
Where the milk and honey flow. 
I'm up and at it early 
With the spade, the fork and hoe. 
The plow and cultivator 
Must be moving on apace, 
If I beat the weeds and insects 
That are always in the race. 


common sense makes a farming 
formula hard to beat. 


Well-kept fences and clean fence rows 
will do a let toward giving a man credit 
at a bank. 


A productive orchard, a good garden, 
laying hens, and cows which pay their 
board will help make any farm a desir- 
able farm. 


Soybeans do not make the best of en- 
silage when put into the silo alone. One- 
third soybeans and two-thirds corn eut 
into the silo make a good combination. 


Mary says that when everybody’s eat- 
ing green vegetables out of cans, it’s 
certainly high time for farmers to build 
silos and feed their stock canned goods, 
too. 


Farm powder for blasting may be 
bought now with no more trouble or in- 
convenience than before the war. Any 
dealer can supply it without requiring 
anything more than merely asking for it. 


Hay growers in Wayne county, N. Y., 
have formed an association for market- 
ing their hay. Directors have been 
elected and 150 members secured. The 
membership fee is $2, and the annual 
dues are $1 a year. 

Lightning-rods properly installed re- 
duce risk of loss by lightning to almost 
nothing. The annual property loess from 
lightning in the United States is about 
$8,000,000, and by far the greater part 
of this loss is in rural districts. 

The Argentine corn scare which has 
influenced the price of corn recently will 
not seem so serious if we remember that 
Argentine’s total exports for any year 
would not equal one-half of the smallest 
crop of corn that Iowa ever grew. 


At a recent auction two mowing-ma- 
chines were offered. One was several 
years old and was pretty badly worn, 
but had been housed carefully. It sold 
for $30. The other machine was two 
years old, had cut in all perhaps thirty 


Hy comme knowledge mixed with 


Spray Potatoes 


ARLY and late blight of potatoes 

cause a big loss every year. These 
diseases can be controlled. by spraying 
with 5-5-50 Bordeaux mixture. To each 
100 gallons of the spray mixture add six 
pounds of lead-arsenate paste. Spray- 
ing should begin when ,the plants are 
about six inches high, and from three to 
Six applications should be given. In 
rainy weather the spraying will need to 
be more frequent than in fair weather. 
This treatment ‘will control all foliage 
diseases of potatoes except leaf-roll and 
curly dwarf, and the lead arsenate added 
will hold potato-bugs in check. Lime- 
sulphur sprays are not recommended. 


acres, but had been kept outdoors. It 
sold for $15. 


If you are likely to need more forage, 
sow sorghum or millet as an emergency 
hay crop. Sorghum should be seeded not 
later than July 1 in the corn belt. Millet 
may be seeded as late as July 15 with 
reasonable assurance of a crop, if soil 
and weather conditions are favorable. 


I planted about five acres of Sudan- 
grass last year soon after finishing the 
planting of corn. I drilled this witha 
press drill, putting in about twenty 
pounds of seed to the acre. When the 
seed was ripe later in the summer we 
cut this crop and threshed it. All to- 
gether we cut about nineteen big loads 
of hay off this patch. In threshing it, 
anc after carefully cleaning the seed, 
something like sixty bushels of good 
seed were secured. The cattle and horses 
like the threshed Sudan-grass hay which 
we kept in the hay-loft. G. P. 


Harvesting Sweet Clover Seed 


HITE sweet clover and biennial 
yellow sweet clover may be har- 
vested for seed the year following seed- 
ing. The time of cutting the seed trop 
should be governed largely by the ma- 
chinery which is to be used. If the 
plants are to be harvested by a self-rake 
reaper or a grain-binder, they should be 
eut when approximately three-fourths 
of the seed pods have turned dark brown 
to black. At this time some flowers and 
many immature pods will be found on 
the plants, but the field will have a 
brownish color. Where a grain header 
is employed, the plants may become 
somewhat more mature before cutting. 
More seed is shattered when the plants 
are cut at this stage than when cut ear- 
lier ; but this is not necessarily a loss, as 
the grain header is used for the most part 
in semi-arid sections where shattered 
seed is depended upon to reseed the land. 
Much seed may be lost if harvesting 
is delayed for only a few days. Many 
fields have been observed in which nine- 
ty per cent of the seed had shattered in 
less than two weeks after the time the 
plants should have been cut. Cutting 
the plants when they are damp from 
rain or dew will reduce loss by shattering. 
When it is possible to thresh in a week 
or ten days after cutting, the crop should 





be threshed directly from the field 

Ordinarily, little seed will be lost during 
this time, and the work of stacking will 
be avoided. The seed may be threshed 
either by flailing or by the use of a 
grain-separator or a clover-huller. The 
yield of sweet-clover seed varies from 
two to ten bushels of recleaned seed to 
the acre. Sweet-clover straw may be 
utilized for soil improvement, or as a 
roughage for stock. 
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Control of Currant-Worms 


HE imported currant and goose-ber- 

ry-worm, or ‘‘saw-fly,’’ is common 
in some localities, and is very destruc- 
tive to the leaves of these bushes. There 
are two broods a year, the first appear- 
ing quite early in the summer. 

If there is no fruit on the bushes, they 
may be sprayed with arsenate of lead, 
one pound of the powdered form or two 
pounds of the paste form, to each fifty 
gallons of water. 

When fruit is on the bushes, use white 
hellebore, which will kill the worms but 
will not harm people who eat the fruit. 
Apply the hellebore either by dusting 
lightly through a cheesecloth sack, or by 
putting one ounce in three gallons of 
water and applying by means of a spray 
pump or a whisk broom. Apply prompt- 
ly when the injuries are first noticed. 
Unless the worms are held in check they 
will defoliate the bushes and ruin the 
fruit, and perhaps kill the bushes as well. 

[Gentle and affectionate — 
considerate of petty offend- 
ers, but severe with great 
ones—watehful but discrim- 


inating — unchained and 
ready to protect Our Folks.] 





LFALFA has been advertised so 
extensively that make-money-easy 
concerns are trying to capitalize on this 
crop by selling fake and fad products as 
well as worthless stock in the companies 
reported to produce them. As a rule, 
the best which can be said about many 
of these alfalfa products is that they are 
harmless. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has a high regard 
for alfalfa as a forage, but the depart- 
ment specialists brand as fads and fakes 
the medicines and so-called human food 
articles which are supposed to be made 
from it. Go slow about buying the stock 
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A Different Sort of Farmhouse 


word about myself: For five 


By WILLIAM DRAPER BRINCKLOE 


roofs, any good patent roofing is 
laid ; the same thing covers the 





9) wor a word to Our Folks—a 


months I’ve been with the 
War Department in Washington, 
plugging away at plans for hos- 
itals, army workshops, mess- 
itchens, cantonments and the 
like, trying to do my bit likea hun- 
dred million other Americans. My 
war work came ahead of every- 
thing else, of course ; but in odd 
bits of spare time—mighty few 
and scanty—I tried to keep on 
with the plans and the articles 
that you were expecting each 
month. Once or twice I didn’t 








window-hoods. These perma- 
nent hoods were used (instead of 
cotton awnings) in the canton- 
ments to keep out the glare of 
the sun, and also to permit the 
windows to be kept open regard- 
less of rain. 

The stairway has risers about 
seven inches high and treads ten 
and one-half inches broad, not 
counting the nosing; that is, the 
whole tread is eleven and one- 
half inches. This is the stair- 
proportion that all architects use, 
and makes a comfortable stair- 








— make it; my story got tothe 
arm Journal office too late for 
the month it was intended for. But 
that’s all over now; my war work is 
done and I’m free once more to give my 
best thought and work to Our Folks. 

I have brought back 
some new ideas from 


paper ; the outside finish can be siding, 
shingles or stucco.. The porches have 
concrete floors; the posts are 4 x 4 inch 
set about eighteen inches apart and 
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Washington, and here is 
one of them— a farm- 
house built like an army — 
cantonment barrack. It imme 
is very simple and busi- Tit 
ness-like in construction; 
but that very simplicity 













































































=| and a bathroom. 














makes it all the better, I 
think. I won’t take much 
time to talk about the 
plans; instead, I’ve drawn 
much fuller and more ac- 
curate plans than usual. 
Indeed, any intelligent 
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carpenter can take this 
page and actually build 
the house without any further draw- 
ings; or your “ex d in the high school 
can, with the help of his instructors, 
make a complete set of large-scale work- 
ing drawings. 

f there is a cellar, the walls should 
be eight-inch brick laid in cement mor- 
tar, or else an eight-inch concrete wall ; 
the tops of these walls may extend eight- 
een inches or two feet above ground. 
The house walls are frame, 


Side elevation. 


Scale one-sixteenth inch to one 


latticed with % x 2inch crossbars. The 
plant ladders are built in the same way, 
using 2 x 4 uprights. 

The window-glass is 10 x 14 for the 
first story, and 10 x 12 for the second. 
The living-room, you’ll notice, has book- 
shelves alongside the fireplace, and over 
these shelves are two six-light casement 
sashes, like the sash in the closet “ae 
site the foot of the stairway. he 
fireplaces are 










sheathed with seven-eighth-inch 
boards and covered with building 


Sleeping Porch 








twenty-one 
inches deep and 
two and one- 
half feet high, 
with 13 x 138 
inch flues; all 
chimneys have 
eight-inch 
brick walls 
with four-inch 
bricks between 
flues. 

The sleeping- 
porch railing is 
made of some 
simple stock pattern; the 
floor is covered with painted 
canvas, like the upper deck 
of a steamboat. On the 








Second floor-plan. Scale one-sixteenth inch to one foot 
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way that is very easy to climb. 
Look at the floor-plans a minute or two. 
There are three large rooms on the 
first - floor—living- room, dining - room, 
kitchen—besides a pantry ca toilet. 
The back porch can be 
screened in, if desired, 
and used as an extra 

sleeping porch. 
Upstairs there are four 
bedrooms, four closets 
The 
Farm Journal believes in 
the slogan ‘‘ A Bathroom 














3 in Every Farmhouse,’’ 
a and I agree with that, as 
| ia well as their slogan, 


‘“‘Running Water in 
Every Farmhouse.’’ The 
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two go hand in hand. 
Many of the new country 
homes are being fixed up 
with running water and 
bathrooms, but all of them should have 
these conveniences. City people have 
them, and why not country people? 
They are not too good for Our Folks. 
When to build? First suit your own 
convenience. You can’t be bothered 
overseeing the work during the busy 
threshing season, but in a few weeks 
there will be less rush on the farm. 
There is not much use waiting for a 
time of low-priced lumber and other 
building materials, for no such time is 
in sight. Labor for producing building 
materials is high, and therefore the 
at is high. The main thing is to 
uild when a house is needed rather 
than skimp along and wait for lower 
prices. A house is worth more at the 
time it is needed, even if it costs more. 





INQUIRIES about this design will be answered direct 
by mail, if a stamped, self-addressed envelope is 
enclosed. Address, “ Architect,” this office. 
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Just You Ride 


UO 


More Than Half a Million 
Motorists Now Praise It 


In An Essex 


No other proof is needed to win you to it. 


Thousands have placed their orders upon 
the demonstration revealed in a short ride. 


Its performance is so convincing that one is 
not left with indecision as to its value. 


Consider What 
Thousands Say 


On every hand you hear praise for the Essex. 


Its newness created an interest that sent 
hundreds of thousands to Essex stores to see it. 
On the first day more’ than 5,000 rode and 
were won by its performance. 

Every day of the past four months has seen 
a swelling tide of admiration until now all are 
saying the finest things for it. 


What Is It 
That They Admire? 


Is it performance or appearance—low cost 
or economy of operation ? 

One speaks of one quality, another of some 
other feature. 


That is accounted for by the experience 
those persons have had with other cars. 





The man who has owned a good light weight 
car recognizes in the Essex a wider power 
range. He sees a complete car. It has fea- 
tures he had never hoped to obtain in any car 
selling within his price range. 

The man experienced with fine cars sees in 
the Essex an equal quality to that with which 
he is accustomed but at an immense saving in 
operating and maintenance cost. 


It Has Appealed 
To All Motorists 


Interest in the Essex has come from al! 
classes of motorists. 


That proves the fulfilment of the aim of its 
builders. They intended it should be the car 
that would embody all the advantages of the 
two accepted types of cars. 

It should have lightness as well as dura- 
bility-—performance as well as low first cost- 
easy riding qualities as well as economy of 
operation. 

They did not sacrifice the advantages of 
either-—they combined them. 


That is what all have recognized. 


It is what we want you to know and thus 
our statement “Just you ride in an Essex.” 
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Bad Roads Cost More Than Good Ones 


ting in the waiting-room of a little 


Oe evening last March I was sit- 
station in 


Eastern 


By GEORGE KEPPEL, Iowa 


thoroughly; fill depressions with suitable 
material and continue rolling until sub- 
base is firm and solid. Make 





Iowa. The door opened and 
@ man came in. is clothes 
were covered with mud from 
his waist line down, and 
above his waist line they 
were almost as bad. By his 
dress I took him to be from 
the country. I said tohim: 
** Did you have an accident 
coming into town ?’’ 

‘*Nothing more _ than 
usual,’’ he replied. ‘‘ Had 
to get out of the buggy 
twice and help one of the 
horses up. It took me an 
hour to come in. And I’ve 
got to go back over those 
three miles with my wife as 
soon as the train comes.’’ 

**Why don’t you have bet- 
ter roads ?’’ lasked. ‘‘Can’t 
the community afford to 
build them ?’’ 
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=|  subbase eight inches below 
finished road and with same 
crown. Indeep sand do not 
attempt to roll; shape up 
the subgrade and lay upon 
it marsh hay, wet straw or 
fine brush to keep the first 
course of gravel from sink- 
ing into the sand. 

First course of gravel : 
Spread a layer of gravel 
over the prepared bed to a 
uniform depth of six or 
seven inches loose measure. 
This course should consist 
of bank or pit gravel con- 
taining sixty per cent of 
pebbles ranging from pea- 
stone to three inches. The 
mass should contain about 
ten per cent of clay; just 
enough to coat the pebbles. 








‘It could afford good 
roads better than poor ones. 
This same thing happens every spring 
when the frost is going out, and it’s 
impossible to haul a load. Besides, 
there are many other days when the 
load must be reduced, and when our 
motors are marooned-by mud. If we 
had good roads I could save time on my 
hauling. I could easily save two hours a 
week if we had good roads instead of 
poor ones. That means 104 hours a year 
—a little more than ten days. Figuring 
that a man and team are worth $6 a day, 
that means $62.40 a year mud tax. My 
farm is assessed at $20,000, and if the 
tax levy for good roads were $1 a thou- 
sand, my additional taxes would be $20 
a year. That is, for an investment of 
$20 I could save $42.40, which is 212 per 
cent interest: Where can you beat that 
for interest ?’’ 

“‘Then why doesn’t the community 
make the investment, if it would pay so 
well?’’ I asked. 

** Because the rest of the people don’t 
believe it; and I can’t build the roads 
myself.’’ 

Where can you find a better argument 
for good roads? Nobody can object to 
road building if poor roads cost more 
than good ones. And it is clear that 
they do. 


Good Roads Are Essential 


Never before has there been such a need 
for good roads. The problem of getting 
country produce from the farm gate to 
the oy table, and manufactured goods 
from t 

more serious each year. With the de- 
velopment of the motor truck, the gap 
between producer and consumer is short- 
ened—if we have good roads. Good roads 
every day in the year mean that farmers 
get a bigger share of the proceeds from 


First prepare the road-bed by grading. Provide g 


e mills to the farms, is becoming @ 


what they raise, because not so much of 
their produce is spent in the marketing. 
Farm produce is so burdened by trans- 
portation that we can hardly expect 
anything but a low price at the farm 
and a high one at the city end of the 
road. The problem of raising crops has 
been pretty well solved. We have yet 
to solve the one of distribution. Its 
solution depends almost entirely on good 
roads from farms to markets. ’ 
A great sum of money has been set 
apart for road building. The thing todo 
is to see that we get all the roads the 
money will build—make every dollar 
count. Roads that last are the only kind 
that will do. Better a mile of permanent 
road than ten of makeshift construction 
that will need to be remade in a year 


or two. 
> 


Building Gravel Roads 


By SAMUEL H. LEA 


Py naybhee: road affords good traction 
for motor vehicles, is pleasant to 
travel on and is easily maintained. A 
good type of gravel road is made in 
two courses according to the following 
directions : 

Prepare road-bed by grading ; provide 
ample drainage. Make side ditches from 
fifteen to twenty-four inches below 
crown, with minimum gradient of six 
inches a hundred feet ; maximum gradi- 
ent, one to fifteen. 

Compact subgrade by rolling with a 
power roller or a heavy horse roller, for 
the full width if on a fill, and between 
side ditches if in a cut. 

Form bed for gravel in center of road- 
way by excavating tosubgrade, making 
shoulders on either side. Roll subgrade 


ood drainage 


Harrow well, wet thor- 
oughly by sprinkling, and 
roll to a thickness of five 
inches. Fill any hollows with the same 
kind of gravel and continue rolling until 
the surface is smooth and hard and 
everywhere parallel to the surface of the 
finished road and three inches below it. 

Second course should consist of gravel 
containing sixty per cent of pebbles rang- 
ing from pea-stone to one and one-half 
inches with about ten per cent of clay. 
Spread gravel evenly over bottom course 
to such thickness as will compact to three 
inches after rolling. Harrow, sprinkle 
and roll in the same manner as for the 
first course. Fill depressions with se- 
lected gravel and continue rolling until 
the entire road is smooth and hard and 
conforms to the required grade and 
cross-section. If clean gravel is used, 
add clay to bind the road surface. After 
the gravel has been spread on the road, 
cover with about two inches of clay or 
loam, then harrow, sprinkle and roil. 

In the final rolling, include the whole 
surface of roadway and_ shoulders. 
Leave the entire surface in such smooth 
and perfect condition that water will 
flow without obstruction from any part 
of the surface to the nearest side ditch. 

Make width of single track road ten 
feet and double track fifteen feet. Make 
total thickness of gravel eight inches 
after rolling. Side slopes or rise from 
sides to center of roadway one inch a foot; 
continue these slopes to side ditches. 

Maintenance: Provide piles of grave), 
for repairs, at frequent intervals along 
the roadside. After about a month of 
traffic reshape the surface with a road 
blade or drag and cover with about one 
inch of fine gravel. Fill ruts or depres- 
sions with new gravel after a rainy 
period and let traffic compact the surface. 

With proper attention to repairs a 
gravel road will last indefinitely. 








The same road after being surfaced over with gravel _ es 
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RMERS will not produce live- 
stock in the quantities needed 
unless they can make a reason- 

able profit. Armour and Company 

appreciate this fact and, sinee an ade- 
quate supply of livestock is essential 
to their business, they are vitally inter- 
ested in livestock producers’ profits. 

































Armour and Company can only 
get for meat, at wholesale, what the 
market will pay. 


Consumer-demand fixes the price 
of livestock. When the price of meat, 
at retail, passes a certain point in re- 
lation to the average wages of con- 
sumers in general, the demand for 
meat is decreased automatically. 
Wage earners whose incomes are 

fixed buy less for the same amount 
of money. 





Farmers cannot fairly expect to 
receive high average prices for 
low-grade livestock that 
dresses out to poor advan- 
tage. But, farmers can get 
better average prices 
by raising better 
animals— animals 
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Help Us to Pay You More 


for Livestock— 
Raise Better Quality 


Write to the Armour Farm Bureau, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, and give name and ad- 


dress. Simply state what you’re interested in. 


ARMOUR 4xv COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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that dress out well. Recent marker 
reports quoted prime steers at prices 
$10 per hundred weight higher than 
thin or common steers. It costs no 
more to raise a high-grade steer thana 
serub and but little more for Armour 
and Company to dress and market it. 
But the difference to the farmer, in 
profits, is tremendous. 


Armour and Company must have 
a steady, assured supply of livestock 
in order to maintain their plants as 
nearly as possible at full capacity 
and assure economical operation. 


Therefore, Armour and Company 
are anxious to help the farmer to raise 
more high-grade livestock. Through 
the medium of the Armour Parm 
Bureau, established two years ago, 
constant effort is being put forth to 
find more economical methods for 
better livestoek production. Much 
valuable, practical information has 
been worked out and published in 
convenient, understandable form. 
Armour service is free to all farmers 
and livestock raisers and they are 
invited to take advantage of it. 
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Using Auto and Trailer To Market Fruit 


By EARLE W. GAGE 

















For marketing fruit, Mr. Baldwin finds the auto and trailer profitable 


fruit speedily without jarring or 

jolting after it has been carefully 
graded. The lumber-wagon route does 
not aid in securing that profit. An auto 
and trailer do. 

L. E. Baldwin, who has a profitable 
fruit farm in Georgia, purchased a light 
automobile for a Seal sum, and then 
secured a trailer. The first time they 
were used Mr. Baldwin hauled 2,500 
pounds of hay, and several times has 
taken six bales of cotton to market ata 
load. However, it is for marketing 
peaches that he-finds the auto and trailer 
most profitable. 

On the light automobiles twelve crates 
of assorted and attractively packed 
peaches are carried, while the trailer 
ordinarily carries forty-eight crates. 
Last season 6,000 crates of peaches were 


Pree profit means delivering the 


taken to market with auto and trailer. 
The illustration shows Mr. Baldwin 
arriving at market with a load, after a 
four-mile trip. The trailer has sixt 
crates on it and the car twelve. Each 
crate weighs about fifty-two pounds, 
making a total load of more than 3,700 

ounds. It takes Mr. Baldwin a half 

our to return to his orchard after un- 
loading, as against an hour and a half 
with the team. Besides, with a team, 
there was always a jolty trip to market 
that meant mushy peaches. 

‘The greatest beauty of my trailer is 
the satisfaction of knowing my load is 
on,’’ says Mr. Baldwin. ‘‘ I don’t have 
to look around to see if it is coming all 
right. All I have to do is just drive. 
Out of more than 100 loadsI have carried, 
I never have had to stop to readjust a 
single crate to keep it from falling off.’’ 


Women Are Dependable Auto Drivers 


By B. H. WIKE 


T is not difficult for women to drive 

automobiles. A horse is just as likely 
to cause strain on her nervous system as 
an automobile. Modern automobiles are 
made with very reliable controls—from 
guiding and acceleration to gear shift- 
ing—and are not difficult to understand. 

Women usually make good drivers 
once they learn how, and on the average 
are not so reckless as men. Out of a 
possible sixteen women drivers, whose 
names I can recall, there is but one 
who can be said to drive rapidly and 
rather carelessly at times ; but even she 
shirks at taking too much risk while 
on the public road: I can not recall the 
names of sixteen male drivers in which 
there are so few reckless ones. This is 
all accounted for probably by the fact 
that women drivers are more fearful 
than men that something will happen 
either to the car or to themseives while 
driving. In this respect they set an 
example for the men. 

f the woman selects her own car 
when buying she should make very sure 
of several things, and one of these is 
the leg reach. It should be ample. If 
the car desired has too long a reach, she 
can remedy this by placing a cushion 
behind her while she drives. This will 
also place her nearer the steering-wheel. 
In some cases it may be well to place 
extensions on the pedals, even though 
a cushion be used. Any blacksmith, if 
he is experienced in his work, can make 
such extensions and put them on the 
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pedals. They can be taken off in just 
a few minutes. The same facts apply 
to the accelerator pedal in case it is out 
of reach of her foot. It is well to bear 
in mind that the foot accelerator is one 
of the best helps a woman driver has, 
especially if she is inclined to be nervous 
or get confused, because if she depends 
entirely upon the hand hrottio-lever, 
sometime she is likely to push it open 
where it will stay until she pushes it 
back, and thus cause the engine to speed 
up. In such cases the roar of the engine 
may frighten her and the sudden rise 
of power may seem more than she can 
manage. 

It has been said that women drivers 
often become overbearing, and that be- 
cause they are women they overstep 
their rights in driving cars. There are 
fewer women drivers who overstep road 
rights than there are men. One case I 
experienced was of a woman driver who 
stubbornly refused ‘to let me _ pass, 
although I was in a far greater hurry 
than she. In other respects than in- 
fringements like this, women drivers 
are usually granted every courtesy nec- 
essary on the road. 

Very few women like to crank their 
cars by hand, and for this reason they 
ought to have some form of self-starter. 
If the car is not manufactured with a 
self-starter, there are firms who make 
electric starters for the model chosen. 
The various manufacturers have made 
means and devices to help women drivers 





to get the most from their cars, so that 
there is little to worry about nowadays 
in regard to such equipment. 

Some women study their cars and get 
much pleasure in keeping them in run- 
ning order, but there are many things 
in the way of oiling and greasing, grind- 
ing valves, etc., thatrequire acompetent 
man to take care of. The war taught 
American women many facts about car 
repairing, and they have found it not so 
hard to make small repairs. 

The pleasure ‘of driving and going 
when she pleases more than pays for the 
little expense any woman would be put 
to if she had some one to give her car a 
thorough inspection at least twice a 
week during the driving season. 
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Tractor Disadvantages Fewer 


EVERAL hundred tractor owners in 
the Dakotas were asked these ques- 
tions: — 

‘*What do you find to be the principal 
advantages of the tractor for farm 
work? What are its principal disad- 
vantages ?’’ 

The replies received have been summar- 
ized, and here aresome of the advantages: 

Saving in time, making it possible to 
cover the desired acreage within the 
proper season, is put first among the 
advantages by a large percentage of 
the farmers. Other advantages men- 
tioned are : 

Ability todo thorough work, especially 
in hot weather, when horses are at a 
disadvantage. 

Saving in man labor, doing.away with 
more or less hired labor and enabling 
one man to farm a larger acreage than 
he can with horses. 

Economy is an advantage mentioned 
by a larger percentage of Dakota farm- 
ers than of farmers in other states 
where similar investigations of the 
tractor have been made. This is doubt- 
less because the cropping season system 
followed in the Dakotas is such that the 
tractor can be used to advantage for 
more of the farm work than in most 
other parts of the country. 

The principal disadvantage of the trac- 
tor, according to the reports made by 
these farmers, is its injurious effect on 
moist soil. 

Difficulty of operation seems to rank 
next as a disadvantage. A large per- 
centage of farmers emphasize it. Other 
disadvantages mentioned are expense of 
operation, undte increase in investment, 
and delays on account of engine trouble. 

In comparing the reports from this in- 
vestigation with those obtained from 
tractor owners in various parts of the 
corn belt several years ago, it appears 
that less stress is laid upon the disad- 
vantages of the tractor in the recent 
reports than in the older ones. 





A Tractor Experience 
By CHARLES OLIVE 


N the summer of 1914 we had a lot of 

hauling to do on our farm, and as we 
did not have enough horses, we began to 
figure on buying a tractor. We did not 
know what machine to purchase, neither 
were we sure that any tractor could do 
the work which we required of it. 

No tractors were in use on neighbor- 
ing farms, and being somewhat skeptical 
we went to a large farm twenty miles 
away tosee a tractor at work. When we 
arrived at the place, the owner was 
breaking up a pasture. The tractor 
easily pulled three plows and did an 


[Continued on page 34] 





Our TROUBLE MAN-—a trained expert—will be 
glad to answer any questions relating to auto- 
mobiles, gas-engines or farm tractors. If 
a quick answer by mail is wanted, enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Address, William 
Walton, care of The Farm Journal, Phila,, Pa. 
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UST how important is the /ayer-upon-layer 
construction which Goodyear employs in 
the manufacture of tubes? 


Does it make them stronger—longer-lived— 
better containers of air? 


Well, for nine years we have been building 
balloons and dirigibles, in the construction of 
which our first and most complex problem was 
that of inflation. For gas is volatile, much more 
elusive than air, harder to capture and hold. 


It was finally demonstrated, however, that rub- 
berized fabrics, built up /ayer-upon-layer, formed 
the most practical container for this gas. 


Once this fact was established, it seemed quite 
logical that the same principle should prove 
even more successful when applied to tubes. 
For a tube’s sole function is to hold air. 


We thus evolved the Goodyear Heavy Tourist 
Tube, making it of pure gum strips, building 
them up, /ayer-upon-layer, then curing them 


together, after which the valve-patch was 
vulcanized in. 


The soundness of this method was immediately 
established. 


The thin layers of rubber cured one upon the 
other, enabled the elimination of all defects, such 
as sand holes and porousness. ‘This construc- 
tion also gave the body of the tube a criss-cross 
grain, which prevented splitting if punctured. 
Finally, by vulcanizing the valve-patch securely 
into the tube we prevented all leaks at this source. 


There is an observable tendency among motor- 
ists everywhere to use Goodyear Heavy Tourist 
Tubes exclusively. 


They have learned that the slightly added cost 
of these thick, grey tubes 1s more than justified 
by their longer life and by the protection which 
they undeniably give to casings. 


More Goodyear Tubes are used than any 
other kind. 


THe Goopyear Tire & Rupper Company, Akron, OxI0 
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Heartsease and Gentian—xs, GERTRUDE ROBINSON 





PART II 


T was exactly five days later 

that Horace Ludlow inter- 

viewed his man in the office 
of the South American consul. 
A detective had caught him just 
as he was about to board the 
boat which would land him in 
Portland the next morning in 
time to catch the train for Birch 
Point and his wedding. 

There was a stormy session, 
but at its conclusion Horace 
Ludlow folded away in his pocket 
a signed document that would 
put a stop to the wedding sched- 
uled to occur the next morning 
in Birch Point. Harper, the 
disappointed sea-captain bride- 
groom, boarded a South Ameri- 
can tramp steamer, glad enough 
to buy immunity by leaving the 
country, even though his own 
boat was in a Boston dock for 
repairs. The stateroom he had 
reserved on the Portland boat 
was used by Horace Ludlow, 
who was determined to carry in 
person the details of his investi- 
gation. He had already dis- 
patched a telegram announcing 
the delay of the bridegroom. 

The Portland boat was late; 
the train to the East was de- 
layed by a washout. The town 
clock was striking twelve when 
the stage at last deposited him 
at Point Inn. Everything was 
strangely quiet, even for Birch 
Point. The innkeeper did not 








glad! I never wanted to marry 
him, mother !’’ exulted the girl. 
Like a sprite about to be freed 
from chains, she raised her hands 
to pull the veil from her head. 

Ignoring the weeping mother 
and the astounded clergyman, 
Horace Ludlow stepped forward 
and’ gently took her hands. 
“Don’t take it off yet, Eloise,”’ 
he implored. 

Eloise looked at‘him for the 
first time since she entered the 
room. ‘‘ Why, it is you!’’ she 
breathed. 

Parson Weatherby blundered 
toward the door. His hand was 
on the knob when Horace Lud- 
low spoke. 

‘Wait a moment, Parson 
Weatherby. Don’t send the 
people away just yet. It may 
not be necessary.’’ 

**Eloise,’’ he said, with the 
air of a man who knows that he 
is master of the situation, ‘‘ will 
you— walk—down the church 
aisle—with me—today? I have 
loved you all these years.’’ 

‘Why, I—’’ began shocked 
Madam Cheney, drying her tears. 

For the first time in her life, 
Eloise Cheney did not heed her 
mother. She stepped up to 
Horace Ludlow and took his face 
between her two cold little hands 
and looked him searchingly in 
the eyes. 

‘‘Is it because you love me, 
and not—because I’ve just been 








recognize Horace Ludlow as the 
shipyard worker of five years 
before. ‘‘ You’ll have to wait a 
bit for your dinner, unless a cold lunch 
will do,’’ the innkeeper said. ‘‘The 
whole town has gone to church to a big 
wedding. ’”’ 

** A wedding ?’’ repeated Horace Lud- 
low, vaguely. 

**Yes,’’ boasted the innkeeper. ‘‘ The 
prettiest girl in Birch Point is going to 
be married to an English swell—a sea- 
captain. He runs his own boat between 
Boston and Rio de Janeiro. It isa big 
match for a Birch Point girl, though her 
family is the best hereabouts. You can 
go to the wedding if you want to; every- 
body is invited,”’ he added generously. 
*‘It must be about beginning.’’ 

Horace Ludlow started off briskly in 
the direction of the church. His brain 
was ina ferment. Had something gone 
wrong, after all? Had his telegram 
failed to arrive, or had Harper eluded 
the detective hired to see him safely out 
of the country ? 

There was an unusually large crowd 
around the church door. Birch Point 
carriages waited in the street. Strains 
of music came through the open win- 
dows. Straightening his shoulders, and 
with a grim face that bore scant re- 
semblance to that of the young man 
who had ‘once made love to the bride 
who was waiting out there in the ante- 
room, Horace Ludlow strode into the 
hall. This, too, was packed with people. 
A glance into the church showed rows 
of seated spectators. He hastened on 
to the little room at the end of the ves- 
tibule. Parson Weatherby appeared at 
the door, his face blank with surprise. 

“*Have you any news?’’ the parson 
implored. ‘‘ The bride is ready and wait- 
ing. This is terrible.’”’ He seemed to 
realize intuitively that this stranger held 
the key to the situation. 

“* Yes,’’ said Horace Ludlow, simply. 
“*T must see Madam Cheney at_ once, 
alone.”’ 

‘They are waiting in my study be- 
yond,’’ directed Parson Weatherby. The 





“ Will you walk down the church aisle with me today ?” 


study door opened and Madam Cheney 
advanced. In her hand fluttered a slip 
of yellow paper. ‘‘ This has just come,”’ 
she faltered. ‘‘ What can it all mean ! 
And the people are gathered and the 
music begun. I must say it is very in- 
considerate of Captain Harper; I sup- 
posed he was already at the Inn.’’ 

‘‘T have word for you concerning— 
Captain Harper,’’ said Horace Ludlow. 
**May I see you and Parson Weatherby 
alone for a few moments ?’”’ 

Parson Weatherby closed the door on 
the curious crowd in the hallway. With 
the aid of his document it took about 
ten minutes for Horace Ludlow to con- 
vince Madam Cheney that the man she 
had chosen for her daughter to marry 
was a scoundrel. She listened to him 
quietly, the mounting color in her cheeks 
alone revealing her intense agitation. 
When she finished reading the signed 
declaration that .had been extracted 
from Captain Harper, she gave her 
hand to Horace Ludlow. 

‘* Some day, perhaps, I can thank you 
adequately for saving my daughter from 
that—scoundrel. But I do not under- 
stand how you came to take such an 
interest in our affairs, for I do not 
remember ever seeing you before. Par- 
son Weatherby, will you tell the people 

-what is necessary —and send them 
home ?’’ 

At that moment the study door opened 
and Eloise walked into the room. She 
looked like a woman of snow in her trail- 
ing white bridal gown, with the rare lace 
veil that had been her mother’s and her 
grandmother’s floating from her head. 

‘*What was the telegram, mother? 
Isn’t—he ‘coming? ’”’ 

Madam Cheney burst.into tears. She 
shook her head. 

‘*Never, mother ?’’ asked Eloise, 

‘* Never, Eloise. I will explain—some 
time,’’ gasped the mother through her 
sobs. 
“Oh! I am so glad! So glad! So 


jilted and you are sorry for me?’’ 
she challenged. 

**It is because I love you. I 
swear it by the little red psalm book 
I’ve carried about for five years,”’ 
solemnly confessed the man. 

Eloise turned to her mother. ‘‘ Tell 
them to strike up the wedding march,”’ 
she commanded. 

Horace Ludlow waited beside Parson 
Weatherby at the old church altar and 
watched his maid 0’ dreams come slowly 
down the aisle behind her flower-laden 
bridesmaids. In her hand she bore only 
a. small shabby, red psalm book. Be- 
tween its leaves was the only bridal 
bouquet she thought worth cherishing, 
—a frail sprig of heartsease, dry and 
faded and ready to fall into dust, now 
that its mission was so successfully 
accomplished. 

The audience gasped with astonish- 
ment at the sight of the strange bride- 
groom, for few had known and none re- 
membered the young shipyard. worker 
of five years before. But while the 
marriage service was being read, some 
of them knew intuitively how narrow 
had been the dividing line between ro- 
mance and tragedy. The throng of men 
and women from whom romance had 
departed sat in hallowed quiet. The fin- 
gers of the organist faltered for a 
moment at the keys. 

After the stately marriage service was 
read, and Horace Ludlow walked down 
the aisle with his bride, they passed the 
pew where he had sat that Sunday eve- 


ning so many years before. Horace Lud- | 


low smiled to himself as he pressed 
the fingers of the bride. 

‘‘Have you done it yet, dear?’ he 
whispered. 

‘‘What?’’ asked Eloise. 

‘‘Prayed for me—as I asked you 
that Sunday evening, five years ago?” 

Eloise, suddenly aware of the reality 
of the man beside her, blushed as she 
did on that. same evening. 

‘*T think,’’ she said demurely, ‘‘ that 





Parson Weatherby did it very well in- | 


stead.”’ 
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to add miles to the 
life of old tires by 
using Goodrich— 


Puncture Plugs 
Plastic 
Patches 
Tape 
Cement 





and all Goodrich’s 
ingenious repairing 
accessories. 
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Farm Tires 


EFORE the year goes any 

further, it will pay you men 
in the business of farming to look 
into what Goodrich Tires offer 
you above all others in cost, and 
service suited to the farm. 


They could not better meet your 
special need in tires were they 
designed solely for farm usage. 
Their burly, broad-shouldered 
bodies measure up to full farm- 
day work. Their extra thick, 
extra wide SAFETY TREAD is 
the answer to the unpaved road. 


The extra wide tread lays more 
tough rubber, and more safety— 
the clutch of Goodrich interlock- 
ing safety bars—on the road. 


Goodrich’s fortified sidewall is 
your defense when riding ruts. 


When you get a high-power car, 
remember Goodrich Silvertown 
Cord Tires add to its power. 


And remember always that, 
pneumatic or truck tires, a farm 
on a Goodrich basis saves money 
in its tires. 


Buy Goodrich Tires from a Dealer 
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Canny Things About Home Canning 





LL steps in the canning of 
food are very important, 
but the preliminary work 

of preparation should not be 
overlooked. A certain amount 
of equipment will be needed; 
therefore it is well to make out 
a list, look over the things that 
are at hand and replace such 
things as are unfit for use, or 
missing. 








time from the moment the 
water begins to jump or boil 
around the jars, and keep the 
heat steady—a regular even 
boiling. Do not handle more 
than a few jars at a time. What 
is known as a ‘‘flat sour’’ may 
develop if the food is allowed 
to stand too long during the 
different processes. 

Consult the time-table for the 
length of time needed for various 








Examine jars and test rubbers. 
Provide a wire basket or squares 
of cheese-cloth (for the eoay 
ing process), sharp paring knives, 
tablespoons, a set of measuring spoons, 
measuring cups, a paddle for packing 
fruit, etc., in the jars, graniteware pans 
for use in handling acid fruits, a wide- 
mouthed funnel to be used in filling the 
jars, a duplex fork for lifting hot jars, 
a generous supply of wiping cloths, hand 
towels, the means for obtaining an 
unlimited supply of clean hot and cold 
water, a garbage pail and a good stove. 

Having decided upon the place where 
the canning is to be done, work out a 
convenient arrangement of tables or 
benches, in their relation to each other 
and to the stove, in order to do away 
with extra steps and avoid the confusion 
which sometimes prevails when space is 
limited. ; 

Five different types of canning outfits 
are in general use. The home-made out- 
fit is constructed of such utensils as 
wash-boilers, tin pails, metal wash-tubs 
and lard pails. The ails should have 
well-fitting covers and false bottoms of 
wood or metal to support the jars, in 
order to prevent direct contact with heat 
and also to permit free circulation of 
water and steam around and under the 
containers, 

The hot-water-bath commercial out- 
fits which are generally used for outdoor 
work have a sterilizing vat, lifting trays, 
fire-box and smoke-pipe. This outfit and 
the home-made outfit are classed as hot- 
water-bath outfits. 

A water-seal outfit has double-walled 
bath with a cover which projects down 
between the outer and the inner walls, 
making three metal walls and two water- 
jackets between the sterilizing vat and 
outer surface of the canner. The free 
escape of steam is prevented in such an 
outfit, and a higher temperature can be 
maintained, which may make it more 
economical of heat, especially in cannin 
vegetables and meats which require high 
temperature for complete sterilization. 

The steam-pressure outfit carries from 
five to thirty pounds of steam pressure 
and is equipped with steam-tight steril- 
izer, lifting crate, thermometer or pres- 
sure gauge, safety-valve and steam pet- 
eoek. It is easily regulated to maintain 
different temperatures, making it adapt- 
able for use in sterilizing a variety of 
food products. Aluminum pressure cook- 
ers are light in construction and econom- 
ical of heat, and are used for canning 
during the canning season and as cook- 
ers during the entire year. They are as 
fully equipped as are the steam-pressure 
outfits. 

Having provided the equipment and 
decided upon the method to be pursued, 
the pre ion of the product comes 
next. Use care in the selection, grad- 
ing, washing and blanching. Reject any 
fruit or vegetables showing signs of de- 
eay; even though the rot spot Is remov- 
ed, the use of what is left may cause 
spoilage of the entire contents of the jar. 


Blanching is done by placing the prod- . 


uct to be canned in a square of cheese- 
cloth and plungin it first in boiling 
water, then in is removes strong 
flavors, makes the color uniform, shrinks 
the product, makes it flexible so that it 


The table is kept up and expenses are kept down by 


canning a variety of food 


can be packed more easily, and prepares 
for the removal of skins. Do not blanch 
so much at a time that the water is 
cooled ; however, the cold water for the 
second plunge must be kept as cold as 
possible. 

In canning vegetables, add salt when 
the jar is half filled, one-half teaspoon- 
ful toa pint jar being sufficient for most 
vegetables. Pack tight, except such 
vegetables as swell in cooking. Add boil- 
ing water to fill crevices, remove air 
bubbles by means of a bamboo paddle or 
flexible knife-blade, adjust the rubber 
and hot lid or cover, and partially seal 
the jar by screwing the tid down tight, 
then giving a quarter of a turn back. On 
jars having glass tops the wire lever is 
left unfastened until after the process- 
ing has been completed. Then it-is 
pressed down into place. 

Set the jars on the rack in the canner 
with sufficient water to cover them to a 
depth of not less than one inch. Count 


foods under different methods 
of canning, remove and seal 
the jars when the process is 
completed, turn the jars upside down to 
test for leaks, and cool as quickly as 
possible, avoiding drafts. Store in a 
cool, dark place. 

Pack fruit carefully in hot jars, using 
a paddle in order to place large fruits 
advantageously. Pack berries a layer at 
a time, gently shaking them into place. 
Test every jar and use new rubbers. 
Make sirup according to formula 1, 
which requires three quarts of sugar 
and two quarts of water. Boil until the 
sugar is dissolved, skim off impurities 
and keepit hot; or use formula 2, which 
is not so sweet. This takes two quarts 
of sugar to three quarts of water. Pour 
the sirup to within a quarter of an inch 
of the top, use the paddle to remove air 
bubbles, partially seal the jars, as di- 
rected above, and place in the canner. 
Consult the processing table and note 
the time when the fruit should come out. 
Remove the jars, tighten the lids, test 
for leaks and stand away to cool. 


Time-Table for Scalding, Blanching and 
Sterilizing Vegetables and Fruits 


The figures in this table represent minutes. 


Seaid A Water- Steam Pressure 


Frodnuets by groups or bath outfits ae eet the 0 ete 
blanch Ay 214°" pounds pounds 


Vegetables ° 

Tomatoes - ix 2 18 15 10 
Pumpkin - - 3 120 90 60 40 
Squash- - - 3 120 90 60 40 
Corn, sweet - 5 180 =120 90 60 
Corn, field -.- 10 180 =: 120 60 50 
Mushrooms - 5 90 80 50 30 
Sweet peppers 5 90 75 60 40 
Beans, wax 5-10 120 90 60 40 
Beans, string- 

less - - 5-10 120 90 60 40 
Okra - - -5-10 120 90 60 40 
Brussels 

sprouts 5-10 120 90 60 40 
Cauliflower - 3 60 40 30 20 
Beets- - - 5 90 80 60 40 
Turnips - - 5 90 80 60 40 
Other roots 

and tubers 5 90 80 60 40 
Lima beans 5-10 180 120 60 40 
Peas - - - 5-10 180 §=120 60 40 
Vegetable 

combina- 

tions - - 5-10 120 120 60 45 
All greens, 

domestic or 

wild - - 15 120 ec 60 40 

Soft Fruits and Berries 

Apricots - 1-2 16 12 10 5 
Blackberries 16 12 10 5 
Blueberries 16 12 10 5 
Cherries - - 16 12 10 5 
Currants - - 16 12 10 5 
Dewberries - 16 12 10 5 
Figs - - - 1-2 16 12 10 5 
Gooseberries 1-2 16 12 10 5 
Grapes - 16 12 10 5 
Huckleber- 

ries- - - 16 12 10 5 
Peaches - - 1-2 16 12 10 5 
Plums - - 16 12 10 5 
Raspberries 16 12 10 5 
Strawberries 16 12 10 5 
Citrus fruits 1-2 12 8 6 4 
Fruits. with- 

out sugar 

sirup + - se 20 12 10 


Hard Fruits 

Apples - - 1% 20 12 8 6 
Pears - - J[% 20 12 8 6 
Quinces - - 1! 20 12 8 6 
Windfall ap- 

ples (for pies) 12 10 s 5 
Quartered 

apples (salad) 12 10 8 5 

hole ap- 

ples, pared 

and cored 16 10 8 5 
Apple sirup 15 10 ~ 5 
Fruit juices 15 10 8 5 





Cautions in Canning 


1. Old or decayed products should not be 
used. They will probably spoil. 

2. Use only one. set of directions and follow 
time-table exactly. 

3. Can 'products as soon as possible after 
gathering. 

4. Test jars, covers, wire bails, rubbers, etc., 
to see if in good condition. 

5. Never use rubbers a second time. Jars, 
covers, etc., if in good condition, may be used. 

6. If wire bail or clamp does not go into 
position with a snap, remove from jar and 
bend. This is necessary for good results. 

7. Do not soak foods during blanching— 
count time while in boiling water, then dip in 
and out of cold water. Soaking may ruin foods. 

8. Have jars stand in hot water while pack- 
ing, to prevent breaking when put into boiling 
water to process. 

9. Have water boiling before putting in 
jars; do not count time until water returns to 
boiling point or product will be under-cooked 
and may deteriorate. 

10. As soon as product is processed, remove 
and tighten clamps to exclude all air at once. 

11. Jars or containers must not stand close 
together while cooling. They should cool as 
quickly as possible. 

12. Hot jars placed on cold metal may break. 
Best to use a board. Avoid drafts on hot jars. 

13. When cool, test to see if there is any 
leakage. Jars which leak should be emptied 
into other containers and reprocessed at once. 

14. When cold, store food in a cool place. 
If storeroom is not dark, wrap jars in paper. 
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Make the Roadside Sign 
a Good One 














These signs draw trade like a battery 
of 42-centimeter magnets 


NTERPRISING Jim Haskins mount- 

ed his large market sign on stand- 
ards and paint: ) it attractively. In 
front of it was a solid bench for the dis- 
play of produce. On his blackboard, in 
carefully-inscribed script, he named the 
variety, grade and price of each article 
for sale. 
north and south, on the main auto road, 
he placed four business-like ‘‘ arrow ’”’ 
signs attached to trees. These signs, 


painted permanently, stated the mileage | 


to Jim’s farm, and on the attached 
blackboard described a special bargain 
for the day or week. With Jim’s flivver 
it took but a few minutes to keep these 
signs up to date. 

These outpost signs gave autoists an 
opportunity to think the thing over be- 
fore they reached Haskins’s. Thus a 
good many stopped who would otherwise 
have passed by. The displayed produce 
also encouraged them. Before they left 
the car they had appraised the quality 
of the apples, cabbage or whatnot. 
They knew the sale would be completed 
in a jiffy. 

In attracting auto trade by signs, 
it is highly important to state prices, 
yet in thousands of cases that is not 
done. Price is the first thing most buy- 
ers wish to know. The roadside market 
man whose signboard tells neither price, 
kind nor grade, and is unaccompanied 
by samples, is a poor salesman. What 
would he think of a clothier whose 
display window was bare except for 
a blackboard marked, ‘‘Clothes sold 
here’’? If that was all he had to judge 
that store by, most certainly he would 
net gointobuy. Andif EK ——, a great 
manufacturer of farm implements, pub- 
lished an advertisement in this paper 
like this, ‘‘E——. Tractors for Sale,”’ 


how many farmers would take the trou- 
ble to write for a catalog? 

The roadside sign deserves study. Its 
— are as yet largely unreal- 
ize 


J. F. Bartlett, Colorado. 





I wonder how many 
of our Farm Jour- 
nal readers know 
what the cross-sec- 
tion of a squash 
looks like? 


Two miles from his house, | 


TELL US ABOUT YOUR LOCAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
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OR YOUR BOY SCOUT WORK WITH BIRDS. 


= 


, 


“A MAN'S JOB’*—THAT BOYS ARE BREST AT! 


Today fr NEW VOL. 42 


Today for 
Anentirely new book in the famous 
Cypress Pocket Library—lIt’s the 


CYPRESS BIRD-HOUSE 


BOOK — FREE on Request 


It is a wonderful compilation of bird lore and bird in- 
formation. BIG DOUBLESUPPLEMENT WITH 
20 BEAUTIFUL and CORRECT DESIGNS—all 
specially made by artists who know birds. (Not one is 
like the other good designs in bird-house catalogs.) Also 


20 FULL WORKING PLANS 


with complete specifications. ALSO EXTRA ART 
SUPPLEMENT IN FOUR COLORS with a fin- 
PORTRAIT of AUDUBON SUITABLE FOR 
FRAMING, also his home, etc., and a reproduc- 
tion of a rare old steel-cut portrait ALSO 5 BIRDS 
in NATURAL COLORS. (You'll enjoy them.) 


Also 180 correct pen Portraits of other Birds—with calls. 








“Your Cypress Volume 42 is one of the most complete 
and authentic books on this subject I have ever seen.”” 
Thus recently wrote a bird-lover who has read much. 








You will be astonished and delighted with the variety of 
the contents of Vol. 42. Anditis FREE. Send your name. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MFRS’ ASSN. 


117 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La., or 
117 Heard Nat’l Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla 


at 





NEIGHBORS CLUB 
TOGETHER 
DO YOUR 


There won't be any chaff mixed with your grain if you use this machine. Your money in- 
vested in this machine pays big and sure returns, year after year. Being light in weight, it 
is easily hauled, even im hilly country. Why pay a big price for a heavy machine when you 
ean get alight machine of the samecapacity at /ess cost in the Gray Line. 

These machines handle oats, wheat, rye, barley, buckwheat, beans, peas and: grass seed 
and you cam depend on good work. 








Powers, 


Threshers, Horse 


Kite In the ! years tES FHER § our machines 


have been long lived. The cost of running Grays is much 
lower than that of other makes. Madein many sizes for thresh- 
ermen or for farmers’ own use. Write for our free Catalog 
and read what other farmers say about them. 


a. ow Cauines | A. W. GRAY’S SONS, Inc, 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Enter Testing—Exit the Boarder Cows 


“6 ) wh can’t make money on cows 
when you handle them by guess 
and b’gosh.’’ 

Walter Hickman told me this bit of 
philosophy with a great deal of satisfac- 
tion. He has a right to feel satisfied, 
and I have unlimited confidence in his 
statement ; four years ago he was milk- 
ing twelve cows and getting a cream 
check of $35 or $40 each month. He 
joined a cow-testing association, weeded 
out seven poor cows, replaced them with 
four tested cows, used better methods 
of feeding, and increased his monthly 
cream checks to $80. He had to buy 
feed for only nine cows where he for- 
merly fed twelve, but his cream check 
was more than twice as 


By M. GLEN KIRKPATRICK 


4. Again weighs and samples each 
cow’s milk. 

5. Tests samples of milk from each 
cow for per cent of butterfat. 

6. Computes total feed consumed by 
each cow for a month, using the weights 
obtained as an average. 

7. Computes milk produced in a month 
by each cow, using the weights obtained 
as an average. 

8. Computes butterfat produced in a 
month by each cow, using the test ob- 
tained as an average. 

9. At the end of the year he computes 
profit or loss for each cow by charging 


tions, asking for copies of testing rec- 
ords in exchange. 

Are these costs of testing warranted? 
The following reports say, ‘‘ Yes,’’ with 
emphasis : 

Does It Pay? 

During the fourth year of the York- 
Fairhaven Testing Association in Illinois 
the average increase in production per 
cow was 1,411 pounds of milk and fifty- 
three pounds of fat more than the aver- 
age for each cow the first year. In the 
McClean Association in Illinois the aver- 
age increase the fourth year as com- 
pared with the first year was 1,052 pounds 
of milk and fifty-two pounds of fat. 

In the Ferndale Association in Califor- 

nia the average for each 





large, and his net profits 
were much larger than be- 
fore he got rid of the free 
boarders. 

‘‘And your neighbors’ 
herds-how about them?’’ 
I asked. 

‘*Not a single herd in 
the testing association but 
that has a higher milk 
record per cow than before 
we began testing. Testing 
taught one of the members 
a lesson: He sold a four- 
year-old bull to the butcher 
just before we organized 
the testing association, 
because he didn’t like the 
bull’s looks. When the 
bull’s daughters were 
tested along with their 
mothers, the records 
showed that every last 
daughter was a better pro- 
ducer than her mother. 








cow was 990 pounds of 
milk and forty pounds of 
fat more than in the first 
year. 

The cooperative pur- 
chase of feeds by testing 
associations has enabled 
great savings. The White- 
law Association, of Wis- 
consin, saved seven per 
cent on feed in one year 
by buying in carlots for 
the members. 

Are there enough cows 
in your neighborhood to 
form a testing associa- 
tion? If so, start testing. 
Here are the advantages 
in a nutshell : 

1. Detects the boarder 
cow. 2. Increases your 
net profit. 3. Builds up a 
high-producing herd. ‘ 4. 
Enables you to feed more 
economically. 5. Tells. you 








Now that man is blaming 
himself for killing the bull ; 
he ought -to blame him- 

self for not starting to test his cows 
sooner.’’ 

Thus testing brings out the dairymen’s 
mistakes and shows how to correct them. 
There is not a single cow, no matter how 
clever, that can cheat the scales, the 
Babcock tester and aceurate milk and 
feed records. When testing comes in 
the boarder eow must go out. 


What a Testing Association Is 


Every man who keeps cows can have a 
Babcock tester and test his own cows. 
This very fact is one of the biggest hin- 
drances to cow-testing work, for the man 
who depends on doing his own testing 
generally does not test his cows, or after 
starting finds it ‘‘ too much bother.’’ 

The hope of testing and the doom of 
boarder cows lie in cow-testing associa- 
tions. A testing association is nothing 
more or less than an organization of 
dairy farmers—generally twenty-six— 
for the purpose of hiring a tester who 
will test all their cows. 

The tester visits each farm once a 
month. He generally arrives in the 
afternoon with his testing outfit, so he 
can be present for the evening milking. 
He proceeds as follows : 

1. Weighs all feed given to each cow 
that evening. 

2. Weighs and samples the milk from 
each cow that evening. 

8. Weighs all feed given to each cow 
the next morning. 


“You're discharged, old girl. Sorry, but dairying is not a charity” 


the animal for feed consumed, and cred- 
iting her with milk and fat produced. 

After finishing a day’s work at one 
farm the tester goes to the next herd. 
Sometimes he has his own horse and 
buggy for traveling; in other testing 
associations the owner of the herd just 
tested takes the tester to the next farm. 
Often the tester is of assistance in loca- 
ting or selling good cows, bulls, feed, etc. 
He is paid by the month, and boarded by 
the nembers of the association. 


What It Costs To Test 


A cow-testing association costs only the 
wages of the tester, and a part or all of 
the equipment he uses. Some testers are 
paid at the rate of $50 a month, others 
more. While these records may be ob- 
tained by the dairyman himself, it is 
generally more economical to have a 
tester do the work. 

The amount it will cost each man de- 
pends on the number of members. A 
tester should have twenty-six herds— 
one herd for each working day in the 
month. There should be at least 400 
cows. Some associations have adopted 
a flat rate of $1.50 a cow, with a mini- 
mum herd charge of $15. Other associa- 
tions fix a certain rate for each month. 
The advantage of this plan is that all 
the cows in a herd can be tested for a 
fixed amount. Some state colleges fur- 
nish a testing outfit, record books and 
record blanks free to testing associa- 


the value of your bull. 
6. Promotes cooperation in 
buying feed, buying and 
selling cattle, and develops community 
spirit. 7. Creates more interest and 
pleasure in dairying. 
Do you know of any other advantages? 
Testing Associations Pay’ 
HE estimated average butterfat pro- 
duction of all the dairy cows in the 
United States is about 160 pounds a year. 
From eighty yearly summaries of cow- 
testing associations, including the. rec- 
ords of 26,710 cows,. their butterfat 
production averaged 245 pounds a year. 
That is more than fifty per cent above 
the country’s average production, and a 
large part of the gain may fairly be 
attributed to association work. : 
Association members say: ‘‘I am 
making three times as much net profit 
from twelve cows as I formerly made 
from eighteen.’’ ‘‘ Through the work 


of the association I have saved one-third 4 


of my feed bill.’’ ‘‘The association has 
returned more than 500 per cent on what 


it has cost me.” ‘‘I am perfectly aston- 


ished at the results. I thought I hada 
very good herd of butter cows, but have 
found many of them worse than worth 
less.’’ veo 

From every point of view, therefo 
the cow-testing associations seem ‘to 


sucessful. Measured by the strict rules 


of the investigator they have made go 
tried out in the field of practical exp 
ence they have proved true. J. C. M. 
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A $500,000 
Farmers’ Exchange 
By J. T. BARTLETT, Colorado 


eure and vegetable growers sur- 
rounding Providence, R. I., have 
adopted an admirable plan to get that 
necessary ‘‘Good Living and 10%.’’ 
The Providence Farmers’ Exchange was 
started a year agoin April when several 
members of the local market gardeners’ 
association got together and hired a 
salesman. A city warehouse was rented. 

Each member made an iron-clad con- 
tract with the exchange, collection 
trucks were secured, and in a fortnight 
the enterprise was a hustling, going 
business. Its May sales totaled close to 
$15,000. The June business was a sub- 
stantial increase. By August products 
were being marketed at the rate of 
nearly $500,000 a year. 

The foregoing stray facts reveal a 
notable accomplishment, but the plan 
looks better and better as you examine 
the details. Essentially a wholesale 
organization, the farmers’ exchange 
scientifically secures a distribution, local 
and out-state, calculated to bring maxi- 
mum returns. It ships carlots to Bos- 
ton, New York and other big eastern 
markets when conditions warrant. These 
shipments, while very profitable in them- 
selves, serve a second important object 
in that they protect the local Providence 
market, preventing glut and loss. In 
this way the shipments benefit not mere- 
ly exchange members but every pro- 
ducer in the Providence distriet. 

{t is related that one exchange mem- 
ber, in one week, received $520 more 
for his produce shi through the ex- 
change than the local Providence market 
would have paid him. This was an excep- 
tional instance, but only as to amount. 

The exchange performs a second great 
service in making standardization o 
farm produce a reality. Each member 
binds himself by contract to grade his 
produce as the exchange directs. This 
is done at the farm, printed labels being 
used; any laxity is punished. Strict 
quality standards were adopted last 
summer for every vegetable shipped, 
with careful consideration of each prod- 
uct, and five grades inflexibly observed. 
These grades were ‘‘Extra Fancy,’’ 
‘*Fancy,”’ se as ore?” and wis 

The uniform labels bear the name of 
the exchange, the grade of B creme 
blank spaces wherein to stamp the name 
of the variety, and the member’s num- 
ber. The latter thus becomes responsi- 
ble for lax packing, as complaints can 
be quickly traced. 

Still another valuable cooperative ser- 
vice is collection. The exchange has 
about. $10,000 invested in collection 
trucks. These drive right up to the 
member’s farm. They obviate or re- 
duce the necessity of individual invest- 
ment in transportation equipment and 
As the selling department is un- 
der an expert hired salesman, who can 
be trusted to market all produce to the 
very best advantage, the individual 
farmer can confine his efforts to produc- 
tion and preparation for market. 

This is, in brief, the work of the 
Providence Farmers’ Exchange. It 
sounds simple, and indeed itis. It is a 
kind of cooperation which can be adopted 
in hundreds of American communities. 
The fundamental requirement is a thing 
which like love, friendship, patriotism, 
and some other precious things in life, 
can not be purchased—a loyal coopera- 
tive spirit. It works out, paradoxically, 
to the greatest benefit of the producer, 
who seemingly has tied himself in a 
knot. The nearest thing to this contract 
Which the writer can think of is the 
understanding between a thrifty boy 
and his $10 bank—the kind that won’t 


- shell out until its owner has completel 
filled 1 Pp y 


it. 
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ESSENKAY has solved the tire peoblan it is a PROVEN 


success as a Better-than-Air Tire Filler. Any car owner who 
ay continues tpatick to se fg ame ag to blame 

or punctu owouts, and a e trouble an nse 
caused by the INSECURITY of air in tires. With ESSENKAY 
no air is used; hence no inner tubes, no spare tires or spare 
rims, no pumps or jacks are needed. ESSENKAY 
saves money, time, danger and worry. Mail 
coupon below or write today for Free Trial Offer! 


Now Over 75,000 Users 













Gosrentend being affected by cold, 
° atmospheric or 
conditions, hardening, seein or flattening. 


send Y for FREE on your ? 
it over hest roads wi i loads. it The Products Company, 
> mak oouniaaea that Ie ees fees it Pa 20—-D0W. Super St 
test will cost nothing. free 
offer and booklet’ "The Story of SeSENE AY.": 
MAIL FREE COUPON NOW! 3a 
DEALERS: Send for proposition in open territory. ? Name 


Chicago, 





Fite All Sizes of 
op All Types of 
First Cost—Last Cost 
Doubles Tire Mileage ESSENKAY is an investment nt, not an ex- 
because, ESSENKAY core extn worn down to the last layer of fabric, the 
as car. filled with ESSEN- old tire may be discarded and the same 
are. at a uniform Y twee pany FD new 
connet bee or run fiat. 10,000 to 20,000 ~ contains no et, hears 
miles on Y filled tires isthe rule, ,™ oxidize or rot. ENKAY is 
not the exception. ESSENKAY comes in ‘*2°W, in use on pleasure cars, 
sections to fit perfectly all sizes of poh ae may La ad 
and fills the casings completely, It can ete. increased truck 
rt tase soa ol delivery efficiency to 100% and proved 
8@ Free Trial Offer! “Ga St cost is last cost. 
We will ESSENKA 22 OS C8 OE om me GO UREENS eee 
car, T 





The Essenkay Products Company 7 Address 
20—220 W. ior St., Chicago City 
| Raraasas American Tire Filler Industry Cine.) Jog 3 
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have been studying seed problems. 


Ih 


known kind of mixture. To send m 
sample may cost you 10 cents.. Put itina 
small salt bag and send by parcel post. 


Free Clean Seed Service 


T intend to make it the most useful service 
over offered to enn yore The Feomge ay on 

acturing departme m atham 
Seed Grader and Cleaner Wactory has been 
turned over to my sons, Tintend to devote 
my life to better seed. Wil 


Seed _——— = 
“= 


Pee = 












you increase 
eld of every 
Id you plant. 
All my life I 


ave learned how to separate almost every 


The Manson Campbell 


Deing your own threshing means cleaner 
and more of it saved when you use a 


New 
Racine 





pin of your seat muiatare? Will 
sample of your mixture 
eLL/ you let me help you?—address 


individual and neighborhood 


Illustrated booklet mailed on request. 





yon 


and better than Ti 
today on all Grass and Field Seeds and Feeds. Quick Service. 


DA 


G 


Bug direct from us at wholesale prices. Get highest qualit 
aranteed 


Racine, Wis. 











Thresh Your 
Own Grain 


grain 


sins are Nanos ER OC epee Settee 
Handles any grain orseed. Two sizes: 20x32; 24x. 
Belle City Manufacturing Co. 


New Resing Theten Distributed by the Internationa! 
Company of America. 





FOR PALL SOWING 


seeds and save one profit. We deal di with 

.. The big saving will surprise you. All seed sold subject 
Government test, Alsike and Timothy mixed cheaper 
mothy, Write for samples and circulars 


VE PECK SEED CO., (Dept. 11) Evansville, ted. 





Chicks 23 thoroughbred varieties. Catalog free. 
Mammoth Hatchery, Box 8%, Glen Elirn, Ti, 


Saved Me $5,000 on Calves 
says a of one of the in on 
“En sacra hae as 
Sere aeal eee 








Came, CELERY 
$1.25 per 1000. 





Want snes 
a Bp ts 

ANTS-—al! leadi ieti t dandy booklet with 

16,000 rte a <. Schmidt Bristol, Pa. Vier Secretary, 36 Woodland Ave., 
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A RUGGED TIRE 


4 oo Racine Country Road Tire is scientifically 
designed and constructed to meet the farmer’s needs. 
It is a tough, resilient tire, extra tested to yield extra 
mileage. 4 


| Racine Country Road Tires 


are backed by a 5000-mile guarantee, and you can expect 
mileage far in excess of this distance. In the sidewalls 
of Racine Country Road Tires there is 49% greater 
strength, to fight road ruts. 

And—Racine Country Road Tires are Extra Tested 
in Racine Rubber Company factories. An extra test 
completes each stage in manufacture. This extra care 
in the factory means extra wear on the road. 

Use Racine Tires and save money. 


Racine RubberCompany, Racine, Wisconsin 
Makers also of Racine ‘‘Multi-Mile’’ Cord Tires 











FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit an 
running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 
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PLY CO. | 
Dept. N. Ridge Ave., ‘ Pa. 
0 I Cc and Chester White Boars. Bred gilts. Young 

« Be We stock a specialty. No kin. Prolific large kind, 
Write for prices and circulars. F. Ruebdsh, Sciots, Hiinois. 











Send Us a Live-Stock Item 


Hark, hark! Stray dogs do bark, 
They are chasing my neighbor’s sheep ; 
They left ten head as good as dead, 
While my neighbor was fast asleep. 


AVE you ever tried hogging down bar- 
ley? With what results? Tell Our Folks 
about it. M. O. 


The Farm Journal’s slogan is: “ Pure- 
Bred Sires for Every Farm.” 


Forty-four record cows in Steele county, 
N. Y., are milked by milking machines. 


The poorest animal requires the hardest 


selling. A good animal sells itself toa good | 


buyer. E. C. 


You can not put big bones on a pig that 
was not born to have them. If you want big- 
boned hogs; breed for them. F. V. 


Never pour cold water on hot hogs. Do 
not load hogs too closely in hot weather. Bed 
the cars with sand and wet it thoroughly. D. A. 


More sheep are needed. Do you want to 
start with sheep? We'll help you to get in 
touch with breeders of purebreds if you ask us. 


Lambs for August market must find the 
grain trough well supplied during July. A 
lamb ought to gain half a pound a day in 
weight. Vy. 


Have a cow freshen about lambing time 
so that there will be milk for the lambs, if the 
ewes are short. Remember that cows carry 
their calves 285 days. B. 


Any brush land to clear? Why not try 
Angora goats? If there are no breeders in 
your neighborhood, write us and we’ll tell you 
how to get in touch with some breeders. 


A profit of $67.48 an acre from hogging 
down soybeans and corn was made on Richard 
Stephenson’s farm in Indiana last fall. The 
corn was estimated to yield forty-six bushels 
an acre. I. N. D. 


Passports were issued for 104 pure-bred 
and high-grade dairy cows recently sent to 
France. All were due to fréshen soon after 
their arrival, so that milk would be available 
at once. W.N. L. 


Thunderstorms do not cause sour milk. 
However, the warm temperature and high 
humidity which accompany thunderstorms are 
favorable to the growth of bacteria which 
cause milk to Sour. C. A. C. 


Sweating is an indication of the horse’s 
need of water. Twice a day may be often 
enough to water in cool weather when horses 
are idle, but many horsemen consider four 
times not too often in August. ay ox 


Early lambs are profitable when there 
are good markets. The breeding season for 
early lambs begins in July, and the lambs are 
dropped from December to February. Warm 
buildings‘are necessary at lambing time ; build 
before winter. N. C. 


Hogs need shade and clean water during 
summer. -Too much direct sunlight and heat 
are frequent causes of hogs failing to thrive, 
and often cause hogs to die. During July and 
August small pigs often blister on the Leohe 
and about the ears, sometimes causing bad 
sores. R. 


A self-feeder for pigs like the one below can 
be made of a barrel placed ona concrete or 
wooden base. Place a piece of gas-pipe 
through the heads of the barrel to hold it in 
ay Around the edges of. the lower head 
re large holes for the feed. te work out, and 
lace a block beneath to raise the barrel an 
inch or two from the base below. C. 
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The Cost of Producing Pork 
By C. RANDOLPH RAHLER 


AST November I. decided to find the 
cost of producing pork under winter 
conditions. I started in with six pigs, 
sixty-six days old. They were of the 
same bleod that had won the county 
championship as feeders during the two 
previous summers. The pigs were pure- 
bred Duroc-Jerseys and would average 
about fifty pounds apiece. Two of the 
pigs were soon sold for breeders and the 
following account is based only on four. 
They were kept in a — house in the 
orchard and were fed outside throughout 
the winter. 

The pigs were started on feed Novem- 
ber 30, 1918, and fed until March 25, 
1919, or 115 days; making them exactly 
six months old the day they were killed. 
During the feeding period they were fed 
2,741 pounds of ground feed, fourteen 
bushels of ear corn, a sa ys 840 pounds of 
skim-milk. The feed was composed of 


ground oats, corn-meal, tankage and 
wheat middli The total feed cost 
was $108.47. ing to this the cost— 


local value—of the pigs themselves, or 
$32, the total cost was $140.47. 

The hogs gained 734 pounds (live 
weight) during the feeding period, or 
an average of 1.59 pounds a hog a day. 
It took 4.97 pounds of feed to produce one 
pound ef pork, or a feed cost of $.147 
a pound live weight. The hogs when 
dressed weighed respectively 224, 200, 
186 and 168 ds a head, or a total 
of 778 pone. When sold at $22 a 
hundred they brought $171.16. 

The difference between the total value, 
$171.16, and the total cost, $140.47, was 
$30.69. This had to cover the interest 
om mvestment, depreciation of equip- 
ment. (colony house, troughs, fence, ete.,) 
and labor. Not counting the interest on 
investment or depreciation, I received 
about twenty-six and one-half cents a 
day for my labor, or $7.67 a hog during 
the feeding period. 

* Figures like these should not make 
the consumer think the pork raiser is a 
member of the swine family. 

[ Editor’s Note : Who else has figures 
to show the cost of producing pork ? 
We'll be glad to see them. | 





A “Ringstraked ” Cow 
Is this one of the ‘‘ ringstraked, speck- 
led, and spotted’ cows that Jacob de- 
veloped when handling his father-in- 
law’s eattle, told about in the Bible? 
Or is it a modern breed? What do you 
say? Ask your neighbor. 

The bull shown in the May Farm Jour- 
nal (page 77) was a Guernsey. We asked 
Mr. Onsrud, of the Guernsey Cattle Ciub, 
what the chain around the horns indi- 
cated, and here is his reply : 

‘The chain fastened around the Guern- 
sey bull’s horns has no meaning so far 
as The American Guernsey Cattle Club 
is concerned. I have been informed that 
Charles L. Hill, of Wisconsin, has had 
chains fastened around the horns of eat- 
tle which he has imported, but this is 
purely a personal matter. Our office 
pouenes t the hoofs be branded on 

orted animals and that we be fur- 
nis ed with sketches Showing the mark- 
ings of the animals.’ 
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DE LAVAL 
“The Distinguished Service” 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


There is service built into every part of 
a De Laval. Forty years of leadership i 
cream separator construction have made it 
the unquestioned leader in close. skimming, 


light running, easy cleaning, and durability. 

The De Laval is sold through local agents 
who are well informed with regard to the 
machine and the Company's policy. These 
agents localize the Company's service. They 
carry repair parts in stock and are trained 
to give intelligent advice and prompt help, 
in order to insure complete separator satis- 
faction and contimuity of service. 


There is a De Laval agent in every 
dairy community throughout the world—a 
constant reminder of the fact that when you 
bay. De Laval, the Company feels that 

= its obligation to you has just 
U) started. 


It is because of these facts 
that the De Laval has been 
justly called 

“The Distin guish ed 

Service Separator.” 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 
New York ‘Chicago 


50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 
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Raising Green Ducks for Market—»,y mcuacz x. BOYER 














from selling the young ducks as 

soon as they begin to get their ma- 
ture coat of feathers. By that time they 
are about eight to ten weeks old, and 
are termed ‘‘ green ducks.’’ After that 
they grow less in weight and condition. 
The green duck in the hands of a com- 
petent chef will, in taste, closely resem- 
ble the flavor of the famous, and now 
almost extinct, canvasback duck. 

Green ducks bring the best prices in 
May, and from then on until July the price 
gradually falls. From July until Sep- 
tember prices remain unchanged. From 
September to November ducklings again 
command good returns. The salable mar- 
ket duck must be fat, plump and round, 
and the skin must be of a uniform color. 

Flavor is imparted to the carcass of 
the bird by the food it eats. The wild 
herbs, plants and fish which ducks eat 
give the rank taste to the meat and eggs. 
Feeding largely upon wild celery, grown 
in the southern marshes, is what gives 
that delicious taste to the canvasback 
duck. It is said the Congo chickens 
owe their superiority of flavor to the 
pineapples they eat. The flesh of the 
grouse of the far West is aromatic with 
the wild sage. There is a fishy flavor to 
the meat of wild ducks and other sea- 
fowls. 

For good flavor green ducks are fed a 
grain ration of equal parts of bran and 
corn -meal, with a proper amount of 
beef scrap. Bran must not be left out 
of the feed, for its absence will cause a 
loss of appetite. As the market de- 
mands a white skin, green food (or a 
very little of it) should not be fed to 
ducks grown for market. 

Two weeks will be sufficient time for 
fattening ducklings, beginning when they 
are seven weeks old. At first they must 
be fed lightly. The amount should not 
be increased for about five days; after 
that they can be given a little more each 
time, as long as they eat it greedily. 
An excellent fattening food is made of 
four parts corn - meal, two parts low- 
grade flour, one part bran and two parts 
beef scrap, all these parts by weight. 
Add to this a little sand, shell or grit to 
aid digestion. 

The killing is done with a knife. The 
bill is heid open and a cross cut is made 
in the back of the throat on the inside, 


sk profit in duck culture comes 





so that no wound shows on the outside. 
This severs the large arteries and pierces 
the brain, causing relaxation of the skin 
and muscles. Immediately afterward the 
fowl is struck on the head with a club. 
The blood is caught in a galvanized pail, 
and picking begins. 

The picker sits on a chair drawn up 
alongside a box which is about as high 
as his knees. The feathers as plucked 
are thrown into the box. The duck is 
placed across the lap. The head is held 
between the knee and the box to pre- 
vent fluttering, and that the blood which 
escapes may not get on the feathers. 
While the picker is removing the feath- 
ers, he frequently dips his fingers into a 
dish of water which is always within 
reach. This causes the feathers to cling 
to the fingers, enabling the operator to 
remove them more rapidly and with 
much less exertion. 

The pin-feathers are removed by catch- 
ing them between the blade of a knife 
and the thumb. This operation is more 
rapid when the pin-feathers are wet. 
The head, neck and wings are not pluck- 
ed. A string is tied around the body of 
the bird to hold the wings firmly in place. 

Immediately after the carcasses are 
dressed they are plunged into ice cold 
water which removes the animal heat, 
shrinks the flesh and makes the fowls 
more plump. - They are kept in this water 
until shipped to market. 

There is a green-duck market from 
May 1 to about November 15, when the 
last are slaughtered. In November west- 
ern ducks in great numbers reach the 
eastern markets, and the price sometimes 
drops very low. 

The Pekins are the commercial ducks 
of America, as the Aylesburys are of 
England. They are rapid growers and 
mature early. This breed is probably the 
only one that ever produced ducklings 
weighing five pounds when seven weeks 
old. Of late years the Indian Runner has 
come into the market as a ‘‘ broiler 
duck,’’ and while it is no competitor, it 
supplies a demand for a small, delicious 
carcass that is profitable. It is to the 
broiler class what the Pekin is to the 
roasting. 

Some years ago A. J. Hallock, a Long 
Island market duck raiser, worked out 
the following data regarding weights of 
ducklings from the egg to market : Just 
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out of the shell, two and three-quarter 
ounces; one week old, three ounces; 
two'weeks old, five and one-half ounces ; 
three weeks old, seven and one-half 
ounces ; four weeks old, one pound and 
three ounces ; five weeks old, two pounds 
and six ounces; six weeks old, three 
pounds and twelve ounces ; seven weeks 
old, four pounds and twelve ounces; 
eight weeks old, six pounds and two 
ounces; nine weeks old, seven pounds 
and four ounces; ten weeks old, eight 
pounds ; eleven weeks old, nine pounds 
and three ounces. 





The Slacker in Poultrydom 


HERE are slackers even in poultry- 

dom. As a rule hens do not show 
great activity during hot weather, but 
there ‘are some which become so lazy 
that they are not worth their feed. Those 
are the hens that cut down their egg 
yield. Hot weather is worse for hens 
than cold weather, for during the winter 
months a hen with any life in her will 
busy herself to keep warm. Some hens 
that are bordering on the molting period, 
having laid heavily the previous months, 
are now sort of resting up. They de- 
serve it. 

No one can lay asimilar charge against 
the lice. Hot weather and filth are their 
delight. They are wide awake, and no 
good poultryman will permit them to 
take control of his henneries. Get busy. 

Rats, weasels, minks and opossums are 
full of life, too. This is their busy month. 
Be equal to the occasion. Deny them 
quarters. 

Cull the flocks. Dispose of all the old 
stock that is not intended to be carried 
over. It is a wise move to do so before 
the fowls go into molt. Separate the 
cockerels from the pullets, and give the 
cockerels some extra feeding. They need 
it. Market all surplus cockerels as soon 
as they are fit. 

The nights are hot, and therefore the 
fowls should be given as-nearly outdoor 
conditions -as it is possible. Here is 
where the open-front scratching shed 
proves its worth. Cut down all heat- 
producing food, feed plenty of green 
stuff, see that there is a plentiful sup- 
ply of fresh water within.reach, provide 


shade, and there will be fewer slacker — 
hens and consequently more eggs. x 
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Your Money Back 


IGHTY-EIGHT years ago the founders of this 
business laid down the broad principle that only 


the best machines were good enough for farmers and 

that every effort should be made to satisfy completely every 
buyer of a machine sold under this Company’s trade names. 

This policy we have carried out faithfully, to the best of 

our ability. Asa natural result there is today one feature of 

International Harvester machines that appeals to the busi- 

ness sense of every farmer. That feature is their resale 
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‘ if value. For instance, of two binders originally sold at a differ- 

it ae ence in price of only $5.00, one, not an I HC product, brought 

, eB $7.50 at an auction sale after only two years of service; while 

:c = the other, a MeCormick, brought $135.00 after seven years 

cs of use. That makes a fellow stop and think. 

—_— We have always considered the quality of our machines 

— their strongest sales argument. In order that they may do 

6 good work they are built of materials that we know, from all 

, kinds of tests, are the best for the purpose. Their design is 

° more often worked out on the farm than in the drafting room 

st ae so that each is as practical as it is possible to make it. 

r When you come to buy your next implement or machine 

to. let your saving come in the years of satisfactory service the 

y @ machine gives you and in its high resale value rather than in 

re | - a few quickly forgotten dollars of difference in the first cost. 

m a Put your money into International Harvester machines 

a j where you can always get it back in service and cash, 

; . 
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— @ INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
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at | The to comfort and economy is through our advertising Whatever is 
a amapt end rocel esstal le descofbed Sa help nom hove thet "Coed Using ame Sag 
up- gl . the Editors are talking about. Read The Farm Journal’s advertising pages, and get 
ride in touch with the newest ideas for your comfort and convenience. 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Shock Absorber 


PATENTED 


The Hassler Guarantee: “Absolute satisfaction or your money back.” 
G cateer your garegeman gave you a check for 30 





cents every time you spent a dollar for tires and re- __ : 
pairs? Suppose he oan you a check each year for a third of the depreci- 
ation you know has taken place in your Ford Car or Ford One-Ton Tru ? It 
amounts to exactly the same thing when you equip with Hassler Shock Ab- 
sorbers. Atleast 30% of your tire and repair cost 1s saved outright, because 
the road shocks and vibrations are cushioned before they reach the vital and 
weighty parts of the machine. This elimination of vibration also reduces 
isescee,, the depreciation loss in the same gee There is real econ- 
efi “SS. omy—a real worth while saving course, you know how 
a’ much more satisfactory your car will ride if you have 
Hasslers on it. The added comfort alone 1s worth 
far more than they cost. 


10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 
Coleg apa eraaeen Serre tag tye ny 


i. ‘ 












vicinity wil th for 10-days’ trial. Your money re- 
tedded if aesearens Wein ie name of dealer and Tria! Blank. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc. 


for Ford 922 Trucks, Too! 9“ Cee. 





















Cheaper Power 


bs OTTAWA 27 
Eturantes \Gascine ENGINE 
my Kerosene Engine you can get more 


JUST OUT —My New “‘direct With £ 1 f K than 
trom factory” Bargain an Power Seam 9.galien of ite Keroonne than ron 










engine. No cranking, no batteries, easy to start, easy 
to operate. All Sizes and Styles, 144 H-P. to 22°H-P. 
FREE BOOK Before you arrange to try any 


eee — emmemimmmemomcee 
read my latest and finest 
3-color book—makes you un- 
= engines like you 
wan . Low prices 

you write today. : 
GEO. E. LONG 

OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO. 


526 King St.. Ottawa, Kans. 
BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY. BEST 


MIXED .PAINTS 


At WHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE. 
For Houses, Barns, Rools, all colors. Deal direct. SAVE 
MONEY. In use 60 Years. ially Endorsed by the 
Grange. Lew prices will surprise you. Write for Samples. 
O. W. INGERSOLL, 251 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Raise Hares for Us 














Immense _ profits quickly and easily 
$ : pase. We fornish stock and | pay you 
size tires used. . each an expressage W. three 
morths old. Contracts; booklet, etc., 
Bos AUTO EQUIPMENT CO. P ide. Nothing free. 
tore Bidg., Keneee City, Me. Thorsen Rabbit Cco., Dept. 43, Aurera, Colorado 
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16 Hens 247 Eggs 1 Month 


E. Daniels, Box)357, Gary, Ind., telle you free 
w this was done. Write her today. 


»y WYANDOTTES,-REDS, ROGKS, 
CHIX LEGHORNS. PEKIN & RUNNER DUX 





FLA. Tiffany, R 3, Phoenixville, Pa. 


Poultry, Tarkeys, ‘Geese, Ducks,, Guineas, . 
Fine Breeds port. race, Picco ‘Dogs, Steen 
| Riggs, reasonable. Catalog free. PIONEER FARM, TeHOrd, Pa. ow =~} 























White . 200 Egg Strain. MICHAEL:K. BOYER, 
Bellevue Avenue, Hammonton, N. J. 


Poultry Facts Briefly Told 


OOD layers have straight, thin, pliable 

pelvic bones, and the plumage is usually 
much more broken-up than the plumage of 
poor layers. 


Late hatches must have extra good care. 


Quick sales lead to big profits in hot 
weather. 


A weak hen has a weak cackle ; and a poor, 
scrimped crow indicates an inferior rooster. 


Sow millet and buckwheat together for 
inexpensive feed for chickens; use about one- 
fourth buckwheat. Let it ripen, cure as hay, 
and use for litter in the feed room of the hen 
house. Mrs. Sarah P. Ireland. 


’ Eighty dozen eggs in eight months from 
eight hens kept in a small house on a back let 
is no -mean record. Table refuse, vegetables 
from the garden and $2 worth of mill feed 
were given them each month. These hens 
laid ten dozen eggs a month, on an average, 
which were sold for forty cents a dozen, leav- 
ing a profit of $2 a month. F. Christianson. 


Scares and frights in the poultry yard must 
be avoided, if possible. A visitation of mink 
or an“opossum will sometimes interfere with 
the laying for many days; and even a brusque 
entrance of the keeper will at times produce 
a stampede which will show in the egg produc- 
tion for the next few days. Gentleness pays 
when attending fowls. Plummer F. Jones. 


How stupid is the farm-yard hen, 
How blind to truth and facts ; 

She does not know that chickens peep, 
And little ducklings quack; 

And after many vain attempts 
To make her chickens swim, 

She tries to make her ducklings roost 
Upon the hickory limb. 


In raising turkeys exercise is important. 
They are half wild by nature, and are of a 
roving (disposition. If confined they have a 
sense of constraint which makes them fret. 
An open shed, where they can be protected 
from heavy storms and from enemies, is best 
for roosting at night. Keep them growing, 
and fatten them as fast as possible, so that by 
Thanksgiving they will be in prime condition 
for marketing. Abby Speakman. 


Figures won’t lie. One hundred hens on 
every farm would mean 60,000,000,000 eggs a 
year for the United States, said The Farm 
Journal last December. Fo this I am going to 
add just a little more. By carrying the fig- 
ures out further, reducing them to dozens, 
eases and carloads, etc., we have the following 
interesting figures: Sixty billion eggs repre- 
sent 5,000,000,000 dozens, which in turn rep- 
resent 166,666,666 cases. These cases loaded 
into cars would fill 555,555 cars, and these cars 
lined-up in a train would make a train 3,787 
miles long, or from New York to San Francisco. 

T. I. Marks. 


An old horseshoe was tacked over the door 
of a hen house for good luck. There is no 
doubt in my mind that that bit of iron brought 
good luck, too. It did it every time the man 
went through the door, for as he glanced up 
at the thin, worn-out shoe he thought: “ Now 
good luck is coming to me. I must be right on 
the job to help it along. My latchstring must 
always hang out for the guest I am looking 
for. 4 must have the table set for of biddies, 
so that they will have all they need of good, 
clean, pure feed and a good place to stay at 
night.” If it helps a man to think that way 
and live up to his thoughts, would it not bea 
good thing if there were a good-luck horse-~ 


shoe over the door of every hen house in the 


land? Sure! ‘armer Vincent. 


To separate growing chicks into flocks 
according to their size is hardly practicable 
on the average farm. It is necessary for good 
growth that smaller chicks should not be 
crowded away from food and harassed by 
those older and stronger. To prevent this try 
the device shown in the cut. A square frame 
is covered with wire netting ‘and raised or 
lowered by the pins at each corner. The 
smaller birds can eat their food in peace 
beneath this netting, which can be raised 
when necessary as chicks grow older. 






























































Giant Rabbits Are Monsters 


GOOD Flemish Giant rabbit will 

weigh from twelve to fifteen pounds, 
and some have been known to weigh as 
much as sixteen to eighteen. Their 
rivals, the Belgian hares, will rarely 
weigh more than eight pounds each. 

Aside from the weights, the differ- 
ence between the two breeds lies prin- 
cipally in color. The Flemish Giants are 
very pretty—a rich steel gray, with very 
large ears about six inches long, carried 
well erect. The hind quarters of the 
Giants are well built and very large. 
The shoulders are massive and well 
meated, unlike those of most rabbits. 
This breed is very gentle. The rabbits 
are so quiet in their habits that they 
can be kept and bred in places where 
almost any other breed would be a failure. 
They seldom burrow, being perfectly 
contented with any clean, dry place. 

The time of gestation is about thirty- 
one days, just a trifle longer than that 
required for other rabbits. The young 
are strong and grow rapidly, beginning 
to eat in less than three weeks from 
birth, and will thrive on almost any- 
thing that comes from the garden or 
granary. 

Champions of the Flemish Giant rab- 
bits claim for them all the good qualities 
that one could reasonably expect in any 
one animal. They are perfectly hardy, 
good feeders, the most careful mothers, 
are very rapid breeders, breeding large 
litters. The meat is of the finest quality. 

The Giants are the largest of any of 
the standard breeds of rabbits, and are 
in the front ranks for market purposes. 
They are monsters. A Flemish Giant 
butchered at three or four months of 
age, if properly grown and fed, will 
weigh about four pounds dressed, and 
is prime eating. 

From a commercial standpoint there 
are two breeds that lead—the Giants 
and the Belgians ; the former for heavy 
weights, and the latter for medium 
weights. In some markets the Belgians 
sell best, and in others the Giants are 
in greatest demand. Selection of breed 
should, therefore, be according to the 
dictates of the home market. 
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To Him Who Waits 


A wise old hen to her chick one day 
Said : ‘* Now it’s time to scratch ; 

You never know, my child, if you work, 
What big, fat worms you’ll catch.’’ 


**Not me,’’ said chick, as he stretched 
his neck 
And held his head up high ; 
**T’ll just wait here and I’ll catch a worm 
As he comes crawling by.’’ 


And pretty soon came a big, fat worm— 
But lo! he did not stop; 

Because you see that the worm was in 
That other cockrel’s crop. 
Illinois. Hattie S. Pashley. 





“ Ain't it cute how hard h he’s tryin’ 
to say, *Papa’!” 
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How Tarvia saves road money 








East National Pike, Richmond, Ind., 
Treated with “ Tarvia-B” 1917 








and increases farm values— 


F you owned a whole 

county and were admin- 
istering it as one big plan- 
tation, the first thing you 
would do, as a keen busi- 
ness manager, would be to 
provide a system of good 
roads. 


Otherwise the bulk of your prop- 
erty would be unproductive ! 


Yet as tax-payers who have the 
“‘say’’ about roads, we let millions 
of acres of good farming land stand 
idle because the crops can’t get to 


market profitably. 


We waste millions of dollars a 
year in dragging light loads through 
mud and sand and over steep grades. 


We waste millions in uneco- 
nomical cross-roads schools because 
bad roads make central schools 
inaccessible. 


We waste millions in horse flesh 
and gasoline, broken wheels and 
worn-out vehicles. 


We waste millions more in build- 


ing railroads that are only half-used 
because bad roads cut off the tribu- 
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Preserves Roads-Prevems Dust 


tary back-country many months of 
the year. 


The Federal Government has 
proved that good roads pay for 
themselves— 


The Federal Government recently 
took certain counties before and 
after the making of big bond issues 
that modernized the road systems, 
and in a wonderful report proved 
that in one county the people saved 
the whole investment in the first year 
by the reduction of hauling costs alone! 


This report proved that the in- 
crease in land values from $7.00 to 
$35.00 per acre was enough to pay 
for the roads several times over. It 
proved that the increased taxes were 
a mere drop in the bucket to the 
increased productiveness and pros- 
perity and ability to pay. 


Tarvia reduces road expenses 


Tarvia roads cost less than plain 
macadam inthe end. They actually 
save road money’’ because of their 
low upkeep cost; they increase farm 
values and they give easy traction 
to big loads and swift motor cars 
every day in the year. 


Booklets free 
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indaiphio St. Louis 

— it: Dalise New Ph sng hee: ge Lake pines 

Seattle Peoria Duia ith Milwaukee Banger Ww Lebanon 

“Youngstown Toledo Columbus Richmond La lehem Baltimore 

THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Winnipeg ' Vancouver 
St. Jobn, N. B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N. 3. 
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Care of the Garden in Hot, Dry Weather 


HEN the baimy days of spring 
give place to the burning heat 
of summer, the gardener’s en- 
thusiasm is likely to drop from blood 
heat to zero. Hot weather, if accom- 
panied by frequent rain, is favorable for 
the growth of weeds, and if not accom- 
anied by rain the result is drought. 
Bither condition demands that the gar- 
den be frequently cultivated. To save 
the plant food, moisture and sunlight, 
which would be taken by the weeds, get 
rid of the weeds before they appear 
above the ground. 

The bad effects of drought can be 
largely taken care of by consistent cul- 
tivation. Breaking up the surface layer 
of soil with a cultivator, hoe or rake 
checks the evaporation of moisture by 
forming a fine mulch on top of the soil, 
and thus holds the water in the soil 
below. Each rain should be regarded 
as if it were the last one for a long 
time, and as soon as the soil becomes 
dry enough to work it should be thor- 
oughly cultivated and a fine mulch form- 
ed on the surface of the ground. Culti- 
vation should be repeated at least once 
in ten days, even if no rain occurs in the 
meantime. It is surprising how much 
drought some crops can endure if the 
moisture from each rain is saved by 
cultivation. 

In spite of cultivation some crops may 
suffer on account of drought, especially 
if the drought lasts|for a long time. 
Then it is fortunate if the garden is 
within reach of a water-supply. When- 
ever the garden is watered it should be 
given a thorough application, enough to 
soak the soil to a considerable depth. 
Ligut sprinklings are of little value, 
since they do not reach the roots. Enough 
water should be put on at one time to 
last at least a week. Follow each ap- 
plication of water with a thorough cul- 
tivation as soon as the ground is dry 
enough to work. 

Besides cultivation and watering, cer- 
tain crops will need protection against 
the hot sun. Head lettuce, if it has not 
completed its growth when the hot 
weather arrives, should be given arti- 
ficial shade by tacking burlap or muslin 
over a frame to shade the plants. The 
same frames can be used to shade late 
cabbage or celery plants. 

To protect cauliflower heads from the 
hot sun, the outside leaves of the plants 
should be drawn together and tied at 
the tops as soon as the heads appear. 

Tomatoes may become scalded before 
they ripen unless omy 4 are protected 
from the sun. Fruits ying directly on 
the ground are especially likely to be 
sun-scalded. Tomatoes that have been 
staked and tied have a decided advan- 
tage over those that are not supported. 
An additional advantage of staking is 
that the plants can be cultivated through- 
out the season, and thus be proteeted 
against drought more effectively. 

To have a continuous supply of vege- 
tables through the summer and early 
fall it is necessary to make successive 
plantings. This is Sap Oy true of 
sweet corn and string beans. On good 
soil in the corn belt it is possible to have 
a continuous supply of green corn from 
July 15 till frost, if plantings are made 
at Intervals of about two weeks from 
early in May until July 10 or 15. 

A piece of ground should be saved for 
the late plantings and should be worked 
over with a harrow or cultivator after 
every rain for a few weeks before plant- 
ing, in order to save enough moisture to 
sprout the seeds, if planting takes place 
atadry time. When planting sweet corn 
in weather, be careful to place the 
geed in moist soil below the surface mulch. 
Successive plantings of string beans 


tte lh 


may also be made if similar precautions 
are taken to save moisture for the seed- 
bed. Plantings made during the last 
half of July are especially likely to yield 
good crops, because the plants will have 
the benefit of autumn rains when the 
pods are developing. 

If there is an abundance of rainfall 
during the summer, it is possible to 
grow yt erops of late vegetables on 
ground which has had an early crop har- 
vested from it. Whenever possible this 
should be done, since the land is sure of 
being kept free from weeds if it is grow- 
ing a crop of vegetables. No weeds 
should be allowed to go to seed in the 
garden, because the weed seeds produced 
one year result in a lot of unnecessary 
labor in the garden the next year. 

During the summer season insects are 
likely to be in abundance in the garden, 
and they should be controlled. The in- 
sects which eat the foliage of plants, 
such as potato-beetles and blister-bee- 
tles may be killed by spraying with 
arsenate. of lead. Flea-beetles which 
riddle the foliage of eggplants, pota- 
toes and tomatoes, can be controlled 
by spraying with combined Bordeaux- 
arsenate - of -lead mixture. Plant - lice, 
which suck the juice from the leaves of 
melons and various other plants, and 
cause leaves to curl, may be killed by 
spraying with nicotine sulphate or kero- 
sene emulsion. Fungous diseases which 
attack the foliage of vegetables may 
be controlled by spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture. 

In a nutshell, here are the things to 
do in a garden in hot, dry weather: 
Cultivate the garden early. Water the 
garden if necessary and possible, but do 
not try to substitute watering for culti- 
vation. Protect plants from the intense 
heat of the sun. Make successive plant- 
ings of sweet corn and — beans. Do 
not allow weeds to go to seed in the gar- 
den. Fight insects and fungous diseases. 


Late Planting Paid Well 
By JOSEPH L. GAVITT 


I KNOW a man who makes a good deal 
of money selling vegetables. Last year 
I persuaded him to do some late plant- 
ing, along in August. I saw him dacne 
the winter, and he was enthusiastic, for 
he had made a very neat profit. 

He put in several rows of six-weeks 
beans, all of them selling like hot-cakes 
long before the frost came. Beets for 
greens were also popular, with his cus- 
tomers, and lettuce and peas did well 
and helped to fill the family purse. Two 
or three rows of radishes did not even 
touch the large demand, and spinach 
found a very ready market. 

The hit of the season came when he 
brought around baskets of corn, for he 
had planted very early varieties. For 
his own use he tried a row of corn- 
salad, covering it over during the win- 
ter. In March, long before anything 
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In a war garden: “Look out, Toad! That 
shell’s loaded and it might explode” 





else was up, he had delicious greens for 
the family table—doubly appreciated be- 
cause they came at a time when green 
food is the best possible thing for the 
health, taking the place of the many 
so-called ‘‘ spring tonics.’”’ 

‘*It paid me to be the last one in the 
market with fresh summer vegetables,”’ 
he told me recently. ‘‘I’m going te 
double my August plantings, because 
it’s money in my pocket.’’ 


Remove Rhubarb Seed-Stalks 


an ga which develop upon 
rhubarb plants ought to be removed 
before the blossoms set seed. Seed de- 
velopment draws heavily upon the plant. 
One of the most prevalent causes of 
failure with rhubarb in the home gar- 
den is seed-stalk development. This 
causes the leaf stems to become smaller 
and smaller year after year, until it 
hardly pays to care for the plants. 

No rhubarb should be harvested from 
the garden after about the first week in 
July. After this date the plants should 
be allowed to develop normally to make 
and store plant food in the roots. From 
this plant food the shoots and stems are 
esas early the following spring. If 

arvesting is continued too late in the 
season, the plants will be greatly weak- 
ened and a lower yield will be secured 
during the next few years. 


Trouble in the Garden 


Young Onion and young Sugar Beet 
In youth were friends together ; 
Their lives were happy, pure and sweet, 
No matter what the weather. 


But they fell out one summer day, 
When something came between ; 

The trouble was, the Parsnips say, 
Love for Miss Lima Bean. 


To win her they decided that 
They’d stage a fistic game, 

And he who triumphed in the spat 
Should have the little dame. 


Each thought the prize was worthy pay, 
Nor did the fighters quail; 

The Corn, quite shocked at their rude way, 
Marched both of them to jail. 


The Cabbage was the Judge. He said, 
In words that came with ease: 
**T sentence each back to his bed; 
So Lettuce now have Peas.’’ 
William H. Fee. 


To. Get Rid of Cutworms 


bre spring the cutworms cut down 
most of my early cabbage, and were 
in my sweet-potato patch cutting the 
young plants as fast as they came 
through the soil. One cool evening when 
I thought there was danger of frost 
coming, I took some gunny sacks and 
closely covered the part of the ground 
in the sweet-potato patch. The next 
morning after sunrise I took the sacks 
off and found all the cutworms on top 
of the soil, where they were easily picked 
m8 and destroyed. I then tried the same 
plan on my garden, covering up all cut 
off or injured plants so as to exclude the 
light. The next morning on removing 
the coverings the cutworms were easy 
victims, there being from one to three 
on top of the soil under nearly every cov- 
ering. The cutworms do their damage 
at night, coming out of the ground 
during the ‘night and returning at the 
approach of day. 

Oklahoma. J. M. Smith. 
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OLDFAST 


ALL RUBBER 


PATCH STOCK 


Repairs all injuries to inner tubes large or 
small. Sold in two sizes: 


No. 1—30 square inches 
No. 2—72 square inches 


Each complete with tube of cement and 
Firestone metal buffer, This is but one item 
in the line of Firestone Accessories—a valu- 
able branch of the Firestone ‘‘Most Miles 
rt Dollar” policy which has built Firestone 
eadership in tire service. : 


Firestone Cementless Tube Patches, Firestone Cure 

Cut, Firestone Hook-On and Lace-On Boots and the 

Firestone Blow-Out Patches are other Firestone 
Tire Accessories which every 
motorist should carry as travel 
insurance, 


These big, helps in little 
troubles save expense and un- 
necessary road delays. 
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If your dealer is not supplied 
ask him to order direct or 


through his jobber. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND 
RUBBER COMPANY 
FIRESTONE PARK = AKRON, OHIO 
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OWNERS! <> Try“FOR-DO” FREE: "10,000 Miles 
a 6 . 





10 DAYS Guaranteed and 


Works wonders on Ford cars. Gives engine more oo ae 
ff _ power, more “pep,” more speed. Gives 4 to 6 miles more per gal- 920 See No Puncture S 
ax” lon. Enables you to locate engine trouble antly. ercomes all 
spark plug troubles. Doubles life-and service of plugs. Makes old, cracked or 
© worn out plugs spark like new. More than 50,000 put on Ford cars in last three 9o° ae 
months. Let us send one for you to try 10 days free on your Ford. 05a Be i earring RIL 
nest punctu 


Send No Money! 335 3224 1 your pame and ects: Jae) osts.rate,rim outkidding. 

“For-do” complete, postpaid, ready to attach. You can put it on ret a. 7 

in 3 minutes. No changes n in Gar ox engine. no oles to ‘ 

bore, easier to put on than plugs. Use “For-do” 10 days Free. If 
d it does everything we claim, and you want tp keep &, 


it pleased, say so—mail it 
oWe take a fost risk. Send today. 
1015 W, O, W. Bidg., Omaha, Nebr. 











W ANTED Tes Republicans in every communi 

* to solicit for the National Requnceas Po 
lished ot omnes. D.C, Endorsed by ali ers of the 
party. 


always 6 k well of each other. Therefore, Address, Agcy. Dept., 425-10th St., ¥. W., Washington, D.C. 


please mention The Farm Journal whenever = ye 
you write an advertiser. Every time, remember ! yet yg nem ee bsg J. P. p btn Wilmot, Ohio.” 
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When the Unfinished Barn Burns _ 
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By M. L. HAYWARD ; ( 
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Some high words passed between them offe 
a es 
E h N N the summer of 1917 Thomas Brown ~ aoe 
veryw ere Ow decided to build a newbarn. As he @  ¢he 
j ee : ‘ had his hands full and running over with tere 
Discriminating selection has placed oe Sak, Se nanan s bales ae 
. ‘ ractor in the nearest town to furnish J of ( 
the seal of unmistakable endorsement upon all the materials and complete the barn. J* gre 
the Maytag Electric Washer. Everywhere in Before the contractor began the work | wit} 
electrically equipped city homes it enjoys the they went to Squire Kelly, who drew up | year 
same position of favor as is occupied by the . or odun cenieniier aio 3 to erect ail boo 
z ° ’ ° ° e 9 tri 
ae tag Multi-Motor W asher in village and finish the barn, according to the specifi- 4} e¢om 
arm homes where the electric currentis absent. cations set forth, furnishing all hisown | J. 
These two washers are identical in construction and a and Cy ey EO work onor “7 mer 
operation, excepting that the power for the Electric is fur- ae —_ Sancti iy 7 +s 
nished by an electric motor, while in the Multi-Motor it 2. Upon the completion of the said are 
is generated by an easily operated gasoline engine. barn, as aforesaid, Brown agreed to J the 
pay the contractor the stipulated price, J trib 
: 7 ont eitennemmares these Pm ed of machines $3,000. | use 
is evidenced by the fact that over one-fourth of all self-contained The contractor got his material onthe | M 
power washers sold in America are made by The Maytag Co, ground, began work and had the barn a Bar 
Write for the Maytag Household Manual. about two-thirds completed, when it E- hig! 
Sent gratis on request. caught fire and burned, through no fault “| far 
=) of Brown’s. The contractor then de- 
THE MAYTAG CO., NEWTON, Iowa manded that Brown pay him for the 
Philadelphia Indianapolis Mioneapolis Kansas City part of the work completed. 
Ailanta Portland (Oregon) —- Winnipeg They had some conversation and, | am 
In the rural home equipped with any sorry to say, some high words passed 
ssondard elecinie Saale aestoms. the between them, but finally they decided & 
Maytag Electric Washer, attached to to go back to Squire Kelly and abide by » 7 
any electric light socket, operates just whatever he said. 
the same as in the electrically equipped ‘*Mr. Brown is perfectly right. 2? said 
city home. * 2 


the Squire, when they had explainedthe 
case. ‘* The law is that if A contracts ~ 
with B to erect a building, and the build- 
ing is to be completed before any pay- 
| ment is to be made, the contractor must ~] 
bear the loss if the building isdestroyed ~}] .. 


DEALERS—Write for terms 
of the Maytag Sales Fran- 
chise for your locality. 
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American, > | before it is completed.’’ nd a boo 
: “If that’s the law it’s all right, and ~ N 
Upward © CREAM 3 | I'll stand my loss like a man,’’ declared. Bay 
SEPARA OR He <] 2 | the contractor. — <7 lool 
On trial. New; well ee | Brown met hir half way: “If you 93) ma 
qendo, coayTexsing, , | want to start in and build the barn over “7 wit 
i ee cane, pee GE i again I’ll throw in $500 more. And I'll as | 
— es Be gy he He : i. | pay the Squire for his advice, too.’’ r hea 
picture which shows larger capacity | aN ‘* Anything else you want to know?” 4 C 
machines. antee protects {ij} queried the Squire, as he pocketed the $5. : Ba 
you. Get our of easy ‘© Yes ; while we are about it wem wil 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS as well get our money’s worth, — be 

nadhiieiiianial talog. Whethe: Brown. ‘‘ Suppose that we made a con- 
| dairy is forge. gam ag ae today. tract just as we did, but that I had paid 1 
5 | Westernorders from Western points. the $3,000 in advance. Then, when the ewe Li 
Loe Z , | | AMmenican Separator Co. barn burned, could I have made the con- » 

Without a cent in — , 
SS... ae Ae =“ | tractor pay me back my money ?” i 
: Seite tiene “Certainly. ’’ : 
Keep Chicks Growing “‘ How can! protect myself in a 
. so as not to get caught again ?”’ 
Prevent Vermin ee 


A new 16 page bulletin telling ‘‘How “Instead of making an entire con: 
and What to Feed Chicks’’ to keep them | tract, as you did with Mr. Brown, 
healthy and growing into winter layers explained the Squire, ‘‘ by the terms 
or fine show birds, alse telling how te cut | which ee are not entitled to pa, 
feed costs and to prevent lice and mites | until the building was completed, you ex 
has just been completed by Prof. T. E. | could make a contract under which the ae. 
Reoeiberry and will be mailed without | price would be payable in instalments § 

e to any reader who will write | each p of the work is fini 
— ris age tly rag ag gE pee 

i "7 Ct Broiters, Rocks and Reds, § cts. r try x is completed, you can bi 

ul ’ « fra Ww. A LAUVER: MoAlions +a Leavenworth, Kansas. — Advertisement. stalments due on the work complet 








































_ What Bankers Think | 
of the National Crop Contest 








Prizes for the Best Yield of 
Corn, Cotton, Wheat, Pota- 
toes, Oats, Alfalfa 


Harvested during 1919 
In Each Class—One Ist Prize 
A National Gold Medal and $1000 


In Each Class—One 2d Prize 
A National Silver Medal and $500 


In. Each Class—One 3d Prize 
A National Bronze Medal and $250 


| Amounting to 

> 18 Medals and $10,500 in Cash 

q These Prizes to be awarded by The Farm Journal, 
; the National Farm Paper 











HEN bankers volunteer to boost a 
proposition affecting their commu- 
nities you may be sure that it has a 
strong business appeal; that it means 

community development and wealth. 
We have had calls from bankers all 
over the country for nearly 15,000 of our 
book of Rules of. the Crop Contest, and 
every mail brings us more calls. They 
hem offer to send them out to the most pro- 
3 gressive farmers, and to do all in their 





3rown | power to stir up local interest in winning 
As he 4 the cash prizes and in producing regis- 
rwith | tered seed. 
, COn- J. F. Lily, Cashier Sturdivant Bank 
urnish | of Cape Girardeau, Mo., writes: ‘‘ We 
barn. 4° are very much interested in cooperating 
work “f with you... for big crops during the 
ewup | ear 1919. You par | forward us 500 
2 klets and we will be glad to dis- 
ctand | tribute them to the farmers in this 
pecifi- | ¢ommunity.”’ 
sown @& J. A. Lupton, President of The Com- 
onor 7 mercial and Savings Bank of Gallipolis, 
: 7} O., says: ‘‘We can assure you that we 
> said | are interested in anything that will help 


ed to | the farmer, and would be pleased to dis- 
price, | tribute the booklets for you. We could 
use at least 1,000.’’ 


Rats 





onthe Milton C. Pyle, President National 
barn | Bank of West Grove, Pa., writes : ‘‘ We 

en it {| highly approve of your effort to aid the 
fault | farmers in greater production. If you 

n de- willsend us 400 booklets we will distrib- 
r the | ute them so they will produce results.’’ 
: Al. F. Schoch, President National City 

Iam | Bank of Ottawa, Ill., says: ‘‘ The prop- 

assed | sition will do much toward stimulating 
cided _ | the agricultural communities todo better 
de by» | things along these lines than they have 


oo ‘jin the past; and our institution will do 
said ~} all it can to get your offer before our 

edthe |  farmers.”’ 

racts W. N. Beard,. President First National 

build- Bank of Canton, N.Y., writes : ‘‘ We are 

/pay- 7} inthe center of an excellent agricultural 

must —} section devoted principally to dairying 


royed 4 =Ce. . Wewillbe willing to circulate t ese 

"| booklets for you as widely as possible. ’’ 

, and Madison Willin, Cashier First National 

lared. Bank of Seaford, Del.: ‘‘ Your contest 

- | looks helpful and we are pleased if we 

f you =} may be of aid ... hence cooperate 

orn -} With you. Wishing you every success 
| Ps 





a8 an interested reader of your hearty- 
poaithy monthly, we are,’’ etc. 



















yw???” Cloak, Cashier First National 
he $5. Bank of Youngsville, Pa., writes : ‘‘We 
night will be very glad to take the bank lead- 
erred ership in our community along farming 
, con- lines, ’’ : 
paid The Citizens National Bank of Monroe, 
» the ~=La@>-has sent. for 1,000of the booklets 
 eon- whieh they wil se stamped sO 
piiments,-Thé Citizens National Bank of 
— / dolph Anderson, Cashier of the Farm- 
_ ers State Bank of Montague, Mich, after 
~ us how many of the booklets he 
con will distribute among ‘farmers, saye : 
wn, We already have the large poster in 
os of our front window.”-"° 9 = 7) 


essions of inte and enthusiasm 
so mi bankers. “We are‘de ightec fees 
Pe y 0 is importaht pr sion 
“interested in our Crop Contest. 










































Is Paint 
a Farm 
Expense? 


OME paintis. But paint ceases to be an expense 
and becomes an investment when it saves more 
than it costs. Dutch Boy White-Lead is that 

kind of paint. 


So far as cost per gallon is concerned, you invest 
a little more money in Dutch Boy White-Lead than 
you spend for some other paints. But Dutch Boy 
covers more surface per gallon, and spreads so easily, 
that labor cost is reduced. Add its longer wear, the 
better protection it gives to your buildings, and you 
have the true economy of Dutch Boy. 


Your painter stirs in the color you want when he 
mixes the Dutch Boy White-Lead and linseed oil. 

Write our nearest office for ‘Handy Book on 
Painting.” 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Chicago © Beston) “Buffalo Cincinnati Cleveland 
St. Louis. San_Franciseo 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia ” NATIONAL LEAP. &_OJLHCO.,. Pittsburgh 
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A Comparison of Costs 


A graphic picture of the 
high cost of doing business is 
shewn by the rise in a long list 
of commodity prices during the 
past five strenuous years. 


By. the exercise of unparal- 
leled economies, telephone 
rates have been kept almost 
unchanged. 


The fact is, the increase in 
the cest of commodities has 
resulted in what is equal to a 
decrease in telephone rates. In 
other words: The dollar which 
was spent for the telephone 
has beught more than twice 
as much as the dollar spent 
for the commodity. 





One Policy 


_ The activities of reconstruc- 
tion which are now upon the 
nation have put a great burden 
upon the telephone. This con- 
dition has made necessary an 
advance in telephone rates. 


This advance does not ex- 
ceed an average of eight per- 
cent; almost negligible as com- 
pared with the advances in 
other lines of industry, yet 
enough to cover the increase 
in the cost of operation. 


Only through adequate rev- 
enue can there be assured the 
maintenance of a high stand- 
ard of telephone service. 


, AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
} AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 








—=SLUG SHOT— 


Used from Ocean to Ocean for 35 Years 


Sold by: Seed Dealers of America. 


Saves Currants, Potatoes, Cabbage, Melons, Flowers, Trees and Shrubs 
from insects. Put up in popular packages at popular prices. Write for 
free pamphlet on Bugs and Blights, etc., to B. HAMMOND, Beacon, New York 
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Send ter estalogee CCU 


PORTABLE GARAGE MFG. CO. 
Beaver Springs; Pa. 




















Fruit Trees Budded from ‘ 


; Cash paid JOHN W. TALBOT, 
WANTED > for peacocks. South Bend, Ind. 























A Home-Made Movable Granary 4 








f re Division of Rural Engineering of 
the Bureau of Public Roads, United — 
States Department of ae a 
Washington, D. C., will furnish working ~~ 
plans, specifications and bills of material ~ 
for a practicable portable granary which 
@ man on a farm can build for himself, 
or can have built by a local carpenter. 
These plans will be sent free to any per- 
son in the United States on request. 

This portable wooden granary is 10 x 14 
feet, outside measurements, and ninety- — 
four inches to the eaves outside, with a 
capacity for 660 bushels of grain. It is 
built on skids or runners which permit 
of moving it from place to place by trac- 
tor or horse power. Itisof such aheight 
that it can be set near the separator ~ 
during the threshing operation, so that ~~ 
the grain can be deposited directly into 
it. This eliminates the services of one 
or two wagons and their crews which ~ 
otherwise would be necessary in hauling 
the grain from the machine to the stor- — 
age bins. In addition, the portable 
granary is available for the storage of 
other farm produce or supplies whenit | 
is not needed as a grain container, 
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Cross-section of the movable granary . a 


Seeding Alfalfa 


If alfalfa is to be seeded after a smalli- ~ 
grain crop there should be no delay in — 
the preparation of the seed-bed. . 
acreage seeded to alfalfa is usually ~ 
small enough that the small grain can 
be hauled off the land as soon as cut | 
shocked on the part of the field not tobe ~ 
plowes, or even in an adjoining field. ~ 
he land for alfalfa should then be | 
thoroughly disked and plowed imme- ~ 
diately. After plowing it will then usu- 
ally need to be redisked, harrowed and, “4 
if too loose, rolled. A corrugated roller ~ 
is much more desirable than the ordi- 
nary kind. If it should rain before seed- 
ing, the land should be harrowed tokeep 
it in fine condition. = 
. The time for seeding will then depend a 
chiefly upon the weather. Get the 
into good physical condition and then 
sow the seed whenever the proper mois- 
ture conditions prevail. A good stand 
of alfalfa may obtained by seeding 
at any month in the spring or summer — 
if the soil has a good supply of moisture 
and is in proper tilth. In the earlier 
seedings, however, more care will have 
to be used to avoid weed growth. W 
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Follow the Binder with the Plow 
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These sacks contain wheat grown on one-tenth acre plots in one year’s tests. 
They show the effect of time of plowing on yield. Figures are for acre yields 


to fifteen bushels more wheat an acre 

than September plowing. Early plow- 
ing buries the Hessian fly, saves moist- 
ure and makes good seed-bed for wheat. 
Therefore, it pays to follow the binder 
with the plow. 

The right time to plow is just after 
the grain has been cut, because the 
ground at that time has an abundance 
of moisture; having the moisture it 
plows easier. By plowing at that time 
a mulch is Pe which retains the 
moisture and rests the land. By turn- 
ing the stubble under, it has time to rot 
and act as a fertilizer. The foul weeds 
are killed out, and the nourishment they 
would consume remains in the land. 

If plowing is delayed, each stubble 
will act to the ground in the same capac- 
ity as the chimney does to the stove— 
each one will carry off the moisture 
which is vitally necessary, and with the 
moisture goes the many elements neces- 
sary for crop production. 

Disking and then plowing is often 
advisable because disking will make the 
plowing much easier. Disking also de- 
stroys the Hessian fly and exposes the 
flaxseed stageof the pest to the hot sun 
and the attack of insect enemies. 

The plowed ground should be culti- 
vated after rains to keep down volunteer 
wheat and weeds. If the volunteer wheat 
is destroyed the Hessian fly will be 
starved, because its main food-plant is 
wheat. The cultivation of the plowed 
ground also helps to save moisture and 
make a better seed-bed for wheat. 


J eat plowing may make from five 


Wheat yields varying from eight to 
twenty-two and one-third bushels an 
acre for an average of six years, due 
wholly to different methods of preparing 
stubble land before seeding, are the 
result of an experiment at the Kansas 
Experiment Station, which was begun 
in 1911. The ground was cropped to 
wheat continuously, and the same method 
of preparing the ground was used each 
season. Wheat.was seeded on the same 
date and at the same rate for all the 
different methods of preparation, and 
everything possible was done to prevent 
anything affecting the crop other than 
the way the soil was prepared. The 
accompanying photo shows the results of 
some of the more important methods of 
treatment for one year. 

The following table gives the method 
of preparing the seed-bed, and the re- 
sulting yield for each method, for the 
entire six years of work. 


Yield, 
Treatment erehersen, Me 
Disked at planting, not plowed.... 8.0 


September plowing, three inches deep 13.8 
September plowing, seven inchesdeep 15.1 
September plowing, seven inches deep, 

but double disked in July ...... 19.1 
August plowing, seven inches deep. . 21.1 
August plowing, seven inches deep— 

not worked until September .... . 19.3 
July plowing, seven inches deep. ... 22.3 
July plowing, three inches deep. ... 17.6 


After figuring the cost of preparing 
the seed-bed, the biggest profit was from 
the fields plowed seven inches deep in 
July. The next highest profit was from 
fields plowed seven inchesdeepin August. 


Soldiers Are Returning to Farms 


one recent prin made in army 
camps furnish ample proof to refute 
statements that have appeared in the 
press that from seventy-five per cent to 
ninety per cent of the men who were 
called by the army from the farms are 
not returning to them. In a Virginia 
camp the specialists found that during 
the first three weeks in April 98.2 per 
cent of such men discharged actuall 
returned to the farms. During the wee 
ending April 5 the specialist interviewed 
2,021 men at this camp. It was found 
that 933 were from farms and that all 
but fifteen of that number intended to 
return. During the following week 2,108 
men were interviewed. It was found that 
l were taken from farms and all but 
fourteen intended to return. The next 
week 716 men were interviewed. Of this 
number 364 had formerly been employed 


on farms, and all but five intended to 
return. During the three weeks men- 
tioned two per cent of the men dis- 
charged, rm tg who were not farmin 

when they entered the army, intende 

to take up farming. 

Of the_1.8 per cent of the soldiers 
who had been on farms previous to en- 
tering the army, and who did not intend 
to return, the reason-given by one per 
cent was that the men were disabled 
and therefore unable to do heavy farm 
work. At least half of this number are 
taking up vocational courses in agricul- 
ture which will fit them for a class of 
farm work which does not require hard 
physical effort. Practically the entire 
remaining eight-tenths per cent had been 
farming with their parents or were ten- 
ants and considered it too late to farm 
this year, as other help had been secured. 
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Buy Implements DIRECT! 
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Buy direct— Cash or Terms. Save big 
money on this all-steel outfit. Get Quick Shipment. 
WITTE Engines take less fuel—easy to use —big 
surplus power. Best for ensilage cutters, blowers, 
threshers. 10 years ahead of old-style makes, Every 
part of engine guaranteed as jong as 5 a own it—no 
‘strings’’—no time limit, Write for New Book Today. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1627 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 








1627 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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One Man Log Saw 


Strong, Si Dependabi A Fuel maker 
~ d work ——_ any size logs intoany lengths. 
Easy to move from log tolog and from cut to cut, 


OTTAWA 


ENGINE LOG.SAW 

the work of 10 men. Makes wood sawing 
te poratle engine for pumping water and oa 
] iscetwijes OTTAWA MFG. CO. 


Street, 
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“Csctde” nuns Battery 








The automobile battery that “costs most to make but least to use” 
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Pittsburgh Minneapolis Kansas City Detroit Rochester Teronto 
eS Batteries are made by this Company for every storage battery purpose 
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The view is acut-away one and shows: 


—the famous unit-cell assembly, that means more 
power in less space, 

—the patented non-flooding filling plugs that prevent 
corrosion and decay, 

—the tough semi-flexible jars that mean long life, 

—the extra sturdy case that “stands up under the 
roughest service.’ 


’ 


Every one of these features—and there are more of 
them—is service proved. Goto the nearest “Exide” 
Service Station and let the man there explain them to 
you and prove to you just how the “JExide’” can 
better your motoring. 


“*¥Extde’’ Service is real service. It is fully organized 
to care fer, repair and keep in healthy working con- 
dition any make of starting and lighting battery. 


If you do not know the location of the ““Exid¢’’ Service Station nearest you write to us. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The largest maker of storage batteries in the world 
1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1919 
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ighest quality— 
Sold by weight 

Best protection obtainable from fire, lightning, 

and storms. Made from Apollo-Keystone Sheets. 





. Fust-resistant 

Keystone. Copper Steel is also 
ne r 

Roofing Tin Plates. Send for “ r Buildings” booklet. 



















Roofing Products 


Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets are the most durable 
ee es peqapied for Oulverts, Silos, Tanks, 
ted below ar trade 4 Ke: 








A Tractor Experience 


[Continued from page 14] 


excellent job. That man did alone as 
much work as four men with four three- 
horse teams could do. We saw that 
tractors were no longer an experience, 
and right there we decided to buy a 
machine. 

The same week we purchased an 8-16 
tractor, which can pull three fourteen- 
inch bottoms when plowing at a depth 
of from seven to nine inches. Most of 
the time we use only two plows, as we 
then have plenty of reserve power to 
use when needed. The tractor can do 
many things we never expected it could 
do. We have used it for disk harrowing, 
for hauling grain, sand and hay, and for 
pulling rocks. If the rocks are not too 
large, and are first dug around carefully, 
the tractor pulls them up with a i 

summer we b t the tractor, 
the weather was so hot during the 
greater part of the harvest that our 
horses were almost unable to do any 
work at all. We put them in the pasture, 
hitched the tractor to the binder and had 
a boy to run the binder. We kept going 
all the time, stopping only when it was 
necessary to oil. We cut all the grain 
that season without using the horses 
more than one day. 

Usually it costs us less to work with 
the tractor than with horses, and 
tractor will do a piece of work much 
faster. With our tractor and two plows 
we can plow ten acres in about twenty 
hours. Last year we plowed 190 acres 
in thirty-eight days, working ten hours 
a day. Afterward we disked the land, 
using the tractor. 

You need not be an expert to run a 
tractor, but of course the more you 
know about it the better. When we 
bought our machine we had no expe- 
rience except what we had gained in 
running our stationary gasoline engine. 
Still we managed the tractor all right. 
Several neighbors told us that we would 
soon get into trouble, and that the 
tractor would not last long, but we have 
the same tractor today, and have noth- 
ing against it except that it does not 
develop quite enough power. When you 
buy a tractor, get one that will burn 
kerosene as well as gasoline, and one 
that will develop a little more horse 
reap than you will actually need in any 

ind of work. Also buy your machine 
from a well-established company, 80 
that you can be sure of obtaining repairs. 


Choose the Right Truck 


The pective buyer of a motor truek 
should carefully analyze his hauling 
needs and get all the qualities and re- 
quirements a truck must possess to 
measure up to his demands. Making the 
wrong selection m buying a truck means 
a serious waste of time and money. 

First analyze the hauling problem b 
considering the following things—their 
importance ranking in the order named: 

i Size of average load. 2.. Power. 
8. Governing speed. 4. Size of body. 
5. Wheel base. 

The person hauling small loads has es 
different problem from the one who 
hauls heavy loads. The former may 
select a truck of the capacity he desires, 
while the latter must select a machine 
capable of carrying a maximum load in 

er to avoid the evils of overloading. 
The man who has a haul over a pre- 
scribed distance each day which neces- 
sitates employing one particular truck 
for the work, should be cautioned to 
select a truck which will haul his heav- 
jest load in order that he may not over- 
load or cause a second trip. 

The power of the truck selected should 
be determined only after careful con- 
sideration of the weights to be carried 
the character of the service and the 
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rcentage of grade in the zone traveled 
the truck, Hill country demands a 
different gear ratio than that used on 
machines that run over level ground ; 
the engine of a hill-climbing truck should 
have a longer lever with which to work. 

Where speed is an essential item, 
light trucks are advisable when frequent 
stops are made, Where fixed loads over 
a given route are to be hauled, a truck 
of medium speed and large hauling ca- 
eee is a wise selection. For the owner 

aving heavy haulage in congested dis- 
tricts speed is sacrificed for heavy car- 
rying power. 

Bulky loads do not necessarily call 
for heavy, powerful trucks; likewise 
weighty, compact material does not de- 
mand a light truck ; such selections are 
often made by owners through misjudg- 
ment. Weight is the deciding point, and 
buyers should exercise care in selecting 
a body fitted to the truck and to the 
load it is to carry. 

The character of the haulage should, 
in a large measure, determine the length 
of wheel base. Trucks whose journeys 
take them over narrow, crowded roads 
should have short wheel bases. Clea-- 
ance — the distance between the lowest 
portion of the truck and the road— 
is dependent on the character of the 
road surface and the amount of ruts and 
holes in the roads and pavements to be 
encountered. R. 





How To Keep 
the Front Wheels Lined Up 


Everybody knows that if the two front 
wheels of the automobile are not parallel 
or nearly so, the side-slip of one of them, 
usually the right wheel, results in ruin- 
ng. the tires in a few hundred miles. 
ew people, however, know how easy 
it is to measure the wheels and keepthem 
parallel. The sketch given herewith 
makes it clear. Take a piece of 2x 3 
inch scantling, or any stiff board which 
will lie flat under the car. Make two 
triangles, somewhat like carpenter’s 
squares, out of three pieces of wood, as 
shown. One of these is to be fastened 
permanently. to the scantling andthe 
other is separate. Measure the exact 
height of the center of the hubs of the 
front wheels from the ground, and drive a 
long nail or screw through the upper part 
of each triangle so that the point of the 
screw will be at the same height as the 
center of the hub. This is important. 

Sec that the car is standing on a level 
spot—e concret floor is best. Place the 
scantling under the car so that the tip 
of the fixed screw’ touches the inside rim 
of the wheel at the rear edge. Take the 
movable triangle «nd slide it along until 
the tip of the movable screw touches the 
inside rim of the opposite wheel. Mark 
this position on the scantling. 

Now move the apparatus to the front 
of the wheels and take another meas- 
urement of the distance between rims, 
marking on the scantling as before. The 
difference between the two marks on the 
scantling will show how much the wheels 
are out of true, and this can be corrected 
by changing the adjustment on the cross 
connection between the steering arms. 

To make the car steer easily and hold 
the road closely, the front wheels should 
not be exactly parallel, but should 
‘‘toe in’’ slightly—that is, the distance 
between the rims’ at the height of the 
hub should be about one-quarter inch 

at the front of the wheels than at 
the back. 
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On Any Road 


EAL fighting strength is built into the Ajax 
& Road King. That’s why it yields more miles 
of good, thorough-going service on any road. 








“Shoulders of Strength”—buttresses of tough, 
pliant rubber—brace both sides of the Road 
King tread. They give more strength where — 
strength is needed—more tread on the road. 
They give the Road King the vim and stamina 
to outwear other tires. 
















Try just one Ajax Road King—to know what 
true tire service is. Users almost never change 
from Ajax. Why? There’s only one answer... 









Mileage ! 






Your nearest Ajax Tire Supply Depot is 
headquarters for Ajax Tires, Ajax Tubes and 
Ajax H. Q. Tire Accessories. 










Ajax Tires Are Guaranteed In Writing 5000 Miles 







AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Ine. 


New York 
Factories : Trenton, N. J. Branches in Leading Cities 
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This strong guarantee is 
backed by nearly 20 years 
of unexcelled performance, 
during which time Papec 
Ensilage Cutters have al- 
ways equalled—or excelled 
—every claim we have made 
for them. 

A gas or kerosene engine deyel- 
oping as little as 3h. p. operates 


the 10-inch size. Other sizes are 
the 13-inch, 16-inch and 19-inch. 
It pays to “own your own’’ Papec. Our 1919 
catalog shows how it will soon save enough - 
to pay for itself. Send for copy today. 
Papee Machine Company 
102 Main Street, Shortsville, N. Y. 
25 distributing points in the U, S. 









greater than ever. - Quick, clean 
profits with little labor and ex- 
pense, Complete outfits ready 


to ship. 
daily. Write for big, new 
Cider 


Press nlog. Gives 
tull details with 
f prices. Also full 


line accessories such as 
evaporators, pasteurizers, etc. 


Mount Gliead, Ohie 
Presses in stock at Suffern, N. Y., Warehouse. . 
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ARE OFTEN RUINED 

OLSES from cottar galls, stitt joint, 

scratches, etc. You should use 

Dr. Fith’s Liniment—a formula used by old Dr. Fish for the 
sufferings of man and beast. Use it for rheumatism, scalds, 
bucms, mosqaito bites, etc. After a fair trial, if not satisfied, your 
money beck. Ism“t that fair? Only 50 cents a bottle. Send today 








FURMAM €0., Dept. F.3., 213 State St., Binghamton, 6. Y. 
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Save Grain by Clean Threshing 
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Have the grain dry before threshing. 


of grain goes into the strawstacks 

every threshing season. Not so 
much as some people believe, and not 
enough in many cases to make it pay to 
thresh the strawstacks for the grain in 
them, but enough to make clean thresh- 
ing necessary. 

Before the threshing season ended 
last year, twenty-two states where ef- 
forts toward cleaner threshing were 
carried on, reported an aggregate saving 
of 16,000,000 bushels of wheat. Other 
states, although they did not give figures, 
reported greatly reduced harvest losses. 
In addition to wheat, at which the clean 
threshing campaign was especially aimed, 
there were corres ing savings of 
other grains which are harvested and 
threshed in much the same manner as 
wheat and usually with the same ma- 
chinery. An average of several thou- 


sk is nodoubt that a great deal 


sand tests showed that raking shock - 


rows saved about one bushel of grain an 
acre. In the past this operation has been 
an infrequent practise. Figuring this 
year’s wheat crop at about 71,000,000 
acres,.a saving of one bushel an acre 


Wet grain does not thresh clean 


would mean $160,460,000, at $2.26 a 
bushel. 

The time of threshing depends on 
weather conditions. In regions subject 
to heavy rainfall only a small part of 
small grains is threshed from the shocks. 
Threshing from the stack requires extra 
help to de the hauling and stacking, but 
less help at threshing time. Besides, 
stacked grain ean be threshed later 
when help is not se hard to get. Grain 
threshed out of the shock must be very 
dry if it is to keep well in storage. 

: ng sc” a pie pte ponte thresh- 
ing from the s is the regular 

tise. Where that is the nolabbecaed 
practise, and a man is in a threshing 
ring, it is doubtful whether much is 
gained by stacking, unless every one in 
the ring stacks, 

In some small neighborhoods several 
farmers go together and buy a thresher, 
running it with their tracters. In still 
other instances an individual owns @ 
small thresher, costing $300 or so, and 
threshes at his own convenience, using 
his tractor or gasoline engine for power. 
This plan is to be encouraged in many 
neighborhoods. 


What Kind of Time Do You Keep? 


By CHAS. H. SMITH 


t Beate questioned many farmers as 
to the kind of time they keep. One 
willsay: ‘‘I keep sun time—it’s about 
twenty-three minutes faster than stand- 
ard time except that our clock gains 
some.”’ Another says: ‘‘ Well, I try 
to keep sun time. [ set my clock thirty 
minutes faster than the depot clock. My 
clock loses a little, though.’’ And an- 
other answers: .‘‘I try to keep my clock 
about three-quarters of an hour faster 
than standard time so I won’t be late 
for the train. My clock gains when it’s 
just wound up, and loses when it’s run- 
ning down.”’ , 

Just as I was about to conclude that 
farmers must,own every poor old clock 
in the world: I rejoiced to hear a man 
answer: “‘I keep correet standard time 
and my watch and clocks are good time- 
keepers, too.’’ And I said to myself: 
‘* That farmer is a good business man.’’ 

The entire business world runs on 
standard time—except farmers. Trains, 
boats, interurbans all run on standard 
time. The rest of the business world 
goes to work and closes up shop on 
standard time, whether it is Eastern, 
Central, Mountain or Pacific standard 
time. This ig ri and proper—the way 
it should be. It is difficult to imagine 
the confusion that would result if each 
industry should adopt a different time. 

Because farmers persist in keeping 
their own special brand of time they are 
constantly figuring out the difference 


between their watches and the watches 
that govern the rest of the business 
world. ‘‘Let’s see,’” cne man says, 
studying his watch; ‘‘}' s now seven- 
teen minutes past nine. ‘' he train leaves 
at twenty-two minutes ast ten, J have 
a littl more than ar hour—and my 
watch is littie better than half aa hour 
fast. That gives me » little mors than 
an hour and a half. Whereas if he 
had correct standard time — and it’s 
easier to have standard time than any 
other kind of time—he would g ance at 
his watch andsay: ‘‘ Nine sev-nteen— 
have exactly an hour and five minutes 
to catch my train.’ 

I have never beer abie to understand 
the logic in the farmers’ reasoning re- 
garding time. Why not keep correct 
standard time and then know exactly 
what time it is, instead of using your 
watch as a basis for guessing atit? I 
have known of farmers actually waiting 
two hours for a train because their 
“‘ watch was a little fast.’’ 

Now that Congress has allowed the 
*“‘more daylight’’ law to stand, it_is 
even more important that you keep the 
right time if you would avoid needless 
confusion. Go to work and quit any 
hour of the day you please, hut keep 
correct time. If your watches and clocks — 
do not keep good time, have them put — 
in shape so that they will. Then set 
them exactly with standard time | 
get in step with the rest of the 
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Getting Closer Together 
By E. L. VINCENT 


# keer recent trouble over the price of 
milk in the eastern part of the coun- 
try made it plain that farmers and the 
consumers are coming closer together 
than at any time in the past: In spite 
of the fact that some tried to make it 
appear that the people of New York 
city were arrayed against the men of 
the farm, the truth is that long before 
the end of the trouble came, the con- 
sumers knew that the farmers were 
really their best friends. 

We heard that there was a great sur- 
plus of milk in the city. That does not 
seem likely, however, when thousands of 
babies and sick folks have to go to bed 
at night without having a taste of milk 
through the day. What is needed is not 
an effort to make folks think there is a 
surplus of milk, but amovement to show 
everybody the value of milk as an article 
of food, and to make the price so rea- 
sonable that no day shall. pass when 
all do not have all the milk they want. 

To help people to understand just what 
milk is worth as food, a number of cities 
are sending out competent men and 
women to speak about this matter and 
to show as nearly as possible what is the 
actual value of milk. This is a movein 
the right direction and ought tobe pushed 
farther and farther. The papers are 
taking the subject up more and more, 
and it will not be long before people 
everywhere will come to. see that they 
must have plenty of milk all the time. 

In order that milk may be brought 
into the homes of all at a reasonable 
figure, a careful study of the methods 
of distribution prevailing in our cities is 
being made at the present time in many 
This ought to be taken up all 
over the country. In most cities there 
is too much traveling over the same 
ground by the milkmen. On some streets 
a score or more of men go every day 
with milk, whereas one or two could 
serve all just as well and far more 
economically. 

What can be done by cutting down 
expenses in distribution is plainly shown 
by what has taken place in Philadelphia. 
Through a policy of examining the books 
of milk dealers, and the application of 
sound business principles to the methods 
of distributing, the price of milk has 
been reduced to fourteen cents a quart, 
as compared with seventeen in Balti- 
more and New York. 

Think what this means to dairy farm- 
ers, for through better distribution they 
have been able to get better prices for 
their milk. To get the same amount of 
work done by one man and one horse as 
was formerly done by two men and two 
horses must be an appealing argument 
to the milk dealers themselves. Owing 
to the lower price the people of many 
homes are using more milk than for 
many years. 

Many of the best thinkers believe, 
and so do I, that the best way to dis- 
tribute things, not only milk, but all 
farm products, is for the farmers to own 
and operate plants for this purpose. 
That will bring them into the closest 

ssible touch with the consumers. 

hen we can come face to face with 
those who buy our products there will 
be an end to a great deal of the friction 
which has so hindered us in the past. 
3y patience, earnest discussion, all sit- 
ting down together, and a sincere desire 
on the part of each to do all possible for 
the good of his brother, the time will 
come when the farmer will receive for 
all he produces a price that will enable 
Living and 10%,’’ 
the consumer will be satisfied with 


_ the prices he pays. 
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railmobile 


Trafe-Mark Reg. U.S, 


The Largest Hauling Profit! 


T& most profitable hauling equipment owned by the 



































The Motorless Kingman Mills of Kingman, Kas., is the Trailmobile 


Motor Truck which is hauled behind a truck in bringing wheat from 
the country to the mill. , 

Thousands It hauls as big a load as the truck— it cost less; no driver is required; 

in Use it travels at the same speed; only 1214 percent as much fuel is required 


to move the load on the Trailmobile as would be necessary to move the 
truckload alone; the mechanismisso simple there is practically no up- 
keep or repair expense. 

The truck and Trailmobile enable the mill to increase its business by 
bringing in wheat from beyond the limits of the regular territory. The 
cost of haulingis very low. The millis about to increase its equipment 
of trucks and Trailmobiles and predicts that all country mills will soon 
be using them. 

The Trailmobile follows the truck accurately; and carries capacity 
loads at truck speeds over all kinds of roads. 


DIVISION No. 1 


Light | Four-wheeled 
Trailmobiles for use 
with passenger cars or 
light trucks, 1,250 Ibs., 
%-ton and 1-ton, 


DIVISION No. 2 


Heavy - duty Four- 
wheeled Trailmobiles 
for use with trucks; 
1% tons, non-revers- 
ible; 2 tons; 344 tons; 
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a eas Cae The Trailmobile Co. Fa — 

orto do-+ ragged 501-521 E. Fifth St 
Trailmobile Se mi- 5 “ < C 
Trailers: 1 ton; 2 Cincinnati, 0. / 
tons; 8 tons; 5 tons 
ree Contractors to 

the U.S. 
Government 









Good roads are preserved by 
reducing the load carried on each wheel. 





"The Wade is certainly the "s friend. I have cut 1600 cords of yellow fir wood 
with it, and it’s as good as the day I bought it.” -— Dan Ross, Corbett, Oregon. 

Why break your back sawing wood by hand, when the power- 

ful little Wade Portable Gasoline Drag Saw will outsaw JO men at. one-tenth 

thecost! Light, simple, economical. Cuts wood of any size, Averages 8 cords 

to a gallon of gasoline. Thousands of Wades now in use. When not 


sawing wood, the 4 h. p. engine will operate other light machinery. 


) 3: Wade Portable Gasoline 
herent dnvry on Drag Saw 







from over 
One Hundred 
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by FREE! 

Us. Sey/ , Big illustrated Catalog — 
Govern- N\ of the Wade--also story 
ment fof “How Dan Ross cuts 


40 cords a day.” 
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a ECONOMY SILOS 
PATENTS 232° | reese ee 
| a serge: Es Sricks May, ana Roanoke, Va Write for catalog. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. SLO&MFG.CO. Dept.A, Frederick, M4. 
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Westclox 


: ESTCLOX is a short way of saying 
y Western clocks. It means a line of good 
: alarm clocks made by the Western Clock 
a) Company. Every clock in the Westclox 
| family is manufactured by the patented proc- 
| ess that made Big Ben famous. Whether 
) you select Big Ben, Sleep-Meter, America, or 
Baby Ben you know you’ re getting a good clock 
because each one is a Westclox. 


To make it easy for you to recognize our 
clocks, we print the family-name, Westclox, on 
the dial right above the name of the clock. 
We also attach an orange colored, six-sided 
Westclox tag.“ These are marks of good time- 
keeping. Look for them on the alarm you buy. 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 
Offices at La Salle—Factories at Peru, Ill., U.S.A. 








By BELLE BARKER 


BG gmc not a stranger tomany places 
the community auction recently held 
here proved to be a successful innova- 
tion forour town. It isintended to make 
it an annual event. 

Any one having anything to sell had 
it listed on the sale bill. Nearly all the 
property, except live stock, was gath- 
ered at the place of sale the day before. 
The place was on the premises of a closed 
hotel in the village. It was supposed to 
be a cash sale, but those who wished 
other arrangements were advised to con- 
sult with the owners before the sale. 

Probably never before in the history 
of the town was such a collection of live 
stock, vehicles, tools, household goods, 
etc.,seen at any auction. The sale began 
at ten A. M. and lasted till late in the 
afternoon. The town was crowded. The 
Ladies’ Aid of one of the churches served 
a twenty-five cent dinner which was well 
patronized. Each store offered special 
bargains as an attraction. 

The sale had been well advertised 
through the local newspapers and notices 
in all the public places. The people were 
not slow to respond. They read, they 
came and, best of all, they bought. Many 
things were sold that could not have 
been sold in any other way. The eom- 
munity auction was really a mutual 
benefit. affair. Some of the property 
which did not sell for enough to satisfy 
the owners was bid in, but the amount 
was comparatively small. 


Did Their Own Threshing 


Farmers in East Friendship community, 
New York, perfected an organization, 
purchased equipment and did their own 
threshing last year. The power for op- 
erating was secured by hiring an engine 
and operator. One additional man was 
hired to operate the thresher and ensi- 
lage cutter. Prices of four cents a bushel 
for oats, five cents for buckwheat and 
barley, and six cents for wheat were 
charged. Twenty-five jobs of threshing 
were done and thirteen silos filled. The 
total operating expense was $1,100.76. 
The receipts amounted to $1,301.64. This 
left a balance of $200.88. 


An Attractive Rural Mail-Box 


The rural mail-box is a great conveni- 
ence, but it isoften far from ornamental, 
elevated as it is on a single post, whieh 
often leans far out of plumb. It is a 
simple matter to drivedown four stakes 
beneath the four corners of the box, 
stretch some poultry netting smoothly 
about the whole, and staple it. Some 
simple vines planted at the base will 
soon make it reallyattractive. Setashrub 

















or two near the base of the posts. D. 
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The Household 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 











Let our object be our country, our 
whole country, and nothing but our 
eountry. And, by the blessing of God, 
may that country itself become a vast 
and splendid monument, not of oppres- 
sion and terror, but of wisdom, of peace, 
and of liberty, upon which the world 
may gaze with admiration forever ! 
a Daniel Webster. 


_— 
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One flag, one land, one heart, one hand. 
% One Nation, evermore! 


O. W. Holmes. 


—— 


A Country Neighborhood Park 


By FLORENCE L,. CLARK 


PARK in the country may not be 
uncommon in the better days that 


are promised us in the near fu- 
ture, but it is novel enough nowadays. 
There is such a park in Boone county, 
Ia., where one prosperous farm joins 
another no less prosperous in a seem- 
ingly endless and unbroken square. Land 
just across the road from this park is 
valued at $200 an acre. The park be- 
longs to two farming townships, and is 
situated in a village where the farmers 
of these two townships do their trading. 
It was through the women’s clubs that 
the vision became a reality, and the his- 
tory of the park is a part of the history 
of the Boone Township Women’s Club, 
which was founded but a few years ago. 
The members did not gather to sew, 
_do fancy work and consume refresh- 
ments, but decided to look after the 
common welfare of the neighborhood in 
the same sort of way that civic clubs of 
towns and cities try todo. Under inspiring 
leadership the club grew in numbers and 
courage, and did things. Other neigh- 
borhoods noted their activities, and with 
the help of the Boone Township Women’s 
4 Club organized similar societies, until 
: a after a little while the rural women’s 
_ club movement became such a valuable 
‘instrument of service that the whole 
state became interested. About that 
time the Boone county rural clubs 
connected themselves with the Iowa 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and on 
invitation of the Federation Board, one 
of the leaders of the Boone county move- 
ment traveled to club conferences 
throughout Iowa encouraging women to 
form clubs along the same lines. 
_ With such an organization of women 
in Boone county, it is not surprising that 
there was no lack of feminine interest 
when a woman of means living on a farm 
two miles from the village offered to give 
thirty acres of her farm tothe two town- 
ships and to the village on condition that 
they maintain it as a public park, pro- 
vide for its upkeep and pay the taxes. 
_The thirty acres embraced a tract of 
timber on the banks of Boone river. 
Strange as it may seem, instead of ac- 
cepting the offer, the people of both 
country and town fell to wrangling, and 
When the matter was brought up at a 
Supervisors’ meeting the gift was re- 
_*used. Then the: women’s clubs. took 
"hold of the project. They made a house- 
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to-house canvas and stirred up such a 
pro-park feeling that the board of super- 
visors called an extra meeting and re- 
versed their decision, accepting the park 
with tax obligations. 

The park is now the pride and joy of 
the countryside. People living fifty, 
seventy-five and even 100 miles away 
motor to the pretty spot to picnic. There 
are playground equipment for the little 
folks, a baseball diamond and tennis 
courts, a fountain, a rest cottage, picnic 
tables, ovens and rustic seats. 

It may seem strange that people living 
near to nature should choose to go to 
parks for recreation just as city folks 
do, but the way in which all trails in 
Boone county lead to Boone Township 
Park indicates that they do. 

A number of large public gatherings 
































Tables for luncheons are provided 


have already been held on the park 
grounds. One of particular import was 
a get-together meeting of rural women’s 
clubs. They spent the day in the park, 
had a pienic dinner and formed the 
Boone County Federation of Rural 
Women’s Clubs. Other gatherings have 
taken place, and the park has become 
the center of many activities. 





Hunger for Encouragement 


E are all interested in ourselves, and 
the one who shows deep, vital and 
active concern for us and our affairs is 
the most interesting -person tous. We 
love those who love us, especially those 
who love us enough to help our lives 
forward, to put fresh cheer into us, giv- 
ing us power to help ourselves, to do, to 
athisée our ambitions. For ambition 
and achievement are different things. 
Encouragement means interest plus, 
and. we can give encouragement, cheery 
words, sincere sympathy, and unostenta- 
tious acts of service. Ofttimes it is done 
in bits almost too small to be recog- 


‘ nized |! To illustrate: .A young woman 


came into Red Cross headquarters one 


day, astranger to all the women crowded 
there. She was timid, lacking in self- 
confidence, but impelled to come by her 
anxiety to do something for her country. 
One leader coolly overlooked her; an- 
other asked bluntly what she could do 
and turned away when the reply came 
that she ‘‘didn’t know’’; but a third 


beckoned from across the room, saying: ° 


‘“‘We need stitchers. Let me show you 
how to run our power-machines. ”’ 

After afew minutes of kindly instruc- 
tion the timid stranger was running an 
electric motor, her face alight with the 
joy of doing a new thing and of doing a 
needed bit of work. At the close of the 
day she went home with her head held 
high, eager to return in the morning and 
‘‘finish her pile of bandages.’’ When 
she came back the next day she turned 
as instinctively to the woman who furn- 
ished the inspiration as a climbing plant 
reaches its tendrils sunward. 

Climbing plants are what we humans 
are. Rooted in earth-mire, its drudgery 
and deprivations, we reach up more or 
less consciously by our every faculty to 
better things, to heaven and to our God, 
for the soul of man can blossom fully 
only in the Upper Land, but the climb- 
ing plant must have its trellises of 
strength. Strength without putsstrength 
within. So,-after all is said, to be an 
encourager of our fellow men is our 
chief business on this planet. L. MeC, 


> 


Concerning 
Certain Domestic Affairs 


When the tangled cobweb pulls 
The cornflower’s cap awry, 
And the lilies tall lean over the wall 
To bow to the butterfly, 
Itis July. Susan H. Swett. 


ie selecting vases, jugs, pitchers or 
any vessel for holding flowers, avoid 
those that are conspicuously decorated. 
Shape, too, is one of the prime things to 
be considered. Choose a broad vase— 
one that will not be readily toppled over, 
that is not too tall, and always unob- 
trusive in color. A shade of dull green 
lends itself well to most flowers, and 
dull yellow goes well with marigolds and 
nasturtiums. Gray, deep blue and old- 
fashioned brown pottery jars or crocks 
often serve admirably for water holders 
for flowers, but remember always that 
the flowers themselves are the things to 
be conspicuous. 


If a bath in hot water, or in water 
containing salt or strong soap, is taken 
within a few hours after exposure in 
shrubbery and weeds infested with 
“chiggers,’’ or “red bugs,” no ill effects 
will be experienced. After a long ex- 
posure, however, a bath has practically 
no. effect and direct remedies are neces- 
sary. After irritation has set in and 
small red spots appear, the application of 
a moderately strong solution of ammonia 
to the affected parts is recommended. A 
supersaturated solution of common bak- 


_ ing-soda will also afford relief. Liberal 
applications should be made until the 
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irritation subsides. If the suffering is 
severe, your druggist will put up a dilute 
tincture of iedine or collodion, either of 
which should be lightly applied. 


A girl who lives on a road frequented 
by autemobiles does a thriving business 
just outside her father’s gate. She sells 
milk and buttermilk, kept cool in an ice- 
cream freezer. She adds fruits, vege- 
tables, chickens and eggs to her stock, 
when these are ordered ahead by those 
who pass regularly. Having no rent to 
pay she can sell at a profit, although her 
prices are reasonable. 


An old-fashioned but valuable house 
hold remedy is to be found in every 
meadow. It is boneset, or thorough- 
wort (botanically, Eupatorium perfolia. 
tum), and it is used-in cases of heavy 
cold, fever and malaria, and also as a 
tonic. Given in warm infusion, so as to 
produce vomiting and prefuse perspira- 
tion, it will sometimes ward off an attack 
of catarrh, influenza or a general cold, if 
taken in time. As a tonic it is given 
with advantage for dyspepsia and gen- 
eral debility. Pour a pint of boiling 
water over one ounce, steep two hours 
in a covered vessel and strain. When 
used cold take from one to two fluid 
ounces three or four times a day. If 
used to promote perspiration it is taken 
warm, the patient remaining closely 
covered in bed. When used as an emetic 
or cathartic, a strong tepid infusion is 
taken in large doses. Boneset should be 
gathered when in flower. The leaves 
and flowering tops are stripped from the 
stems and carefully dried. 


Homely Wrinkles 


No part of conduct asks for skill 
more nice, 

Tho’ none more common, than to 
give advice. 


HE cellar windows should be just as 
carefully fitted with screens as are 
the other windows in the house. 


String-beans and wax-beans will cook 
in less time than is usually required, if 
they are cut lengthwise in narrow strips. 


Rub soap on, under and around the 
finger nails before going to work in the 
garden. Then when you have finished 
your work, the grime can easily be re- 
moved. The same rule holds good when 
polishing a stove. 


Durimg hot weather give the baby all 
the cool water—not ice water—he will 
drink. Keep him out-of-doors all day, if 
possible. Dress him lightly and bathe 
him night and morning with water at 
about the temperature of the air. 


In the season of thunder -storms it is 
wise to have ladders and buckets of 
water athand. Often a fire that would 
destroy buildings and stock could be ex- 
tinguished if instant means were taken. 
Chemical fire extinguishers,’ not too 
heavy to be handled by a woman or 
child, that are simple in operation and 
non-explosive, are a great protection, 
and should be found in every home. 

















This home-made wood le, ‘six and a 
half inches in length, a handle that 
is sufficiently wide and thick for strength 
and convenience. The blade is two and 
three-quarter inches long and one and 
one-quarter inches wide. ‘The lower edge 
is thin, the corners are left sharp, 
serving to clean the crease ‘around the 
bottom of the basin or kettle. The 
paddle strips cereal or other food from 
aluminum or graniteware cooking uten- 
sils with astonishing ease, and as wood is 
softer than metal, it leaves no scratches. 


‘drinking. 


To keep fly-paper from biowing off the 
table, or wherever it is placed, tack a 
sheet of it to a small board about the 
same length as the paper. It will be 
found much easier to handle. — 


The surroundings of your home should 
be sanitary. Do your part to make 
Americans a more healthy race—one 
with vigor and strength, standing 
straight up, eyes bright, lungs full, 
heart doing its part, and backbone 
straight and strong. 


When your feet grow tired and ache, . 


and it is not practicable to take off your 
shoes, lie down and raise your feet as 
high as your head and higher. The blood 
will flow away from them and they will 
feel easier. This is the plan sometimes 
used by soldiers on a march. 


How To Do Things 


Take alot of good nature and plenty 
of fun, 
And stir up often together ; 
Then once ina while add a sweet, 
sunny smile— 
‘Twill make brightness in drear- 
iest weather. 


CE-CREAM is a reai food and not a 

delicacy. Families having their own 
freezers should serve ice-cream often 
for dessert. Its cost is no greater than 
that of pie and cake and it furnishes 
nourishment. 


Those who go picnicking should boil 
all drinking water and milk before 
eople who have been auto- 
mobiling or picnicking in an unfamiliar 
neighborhood, often bring home in their 
bodies typhoid-fever germs which de- 
velop later. 


Mint sauce can be made now for win- 
ter use. Gather the leaves when dry and 
clean ; chop finely, put in a bottle and 
fill with vinegar ; cork well. When used 
pour out the quantity desired for flavor- 
ing, and add to it more vinegar and 
sugar to taste. 


To peel new potatoes easily, shuffle 
them in a splint basket. They can be 
peeled still more easily by rubbing them 
with a mystic mitt, that happy combina- 
tion of cotton thread and copper wire 
that makes such an excellent cloth for 
scraping pots and pans. 

A garnishing of shredded lettuce, wa- 
tercress, parsley, nasturtium blossoms, 
slices of lemon, or hard-boiled eggs, give 
to a dish of cold meat a more appetizin 
appearance ahd flavor. Left-over cook 
peas, moistened with a salad dressing, 
also improve the taste and looks of the 
meat. 


Slice pineapples before paring and the 


_ task will be much easier and a great 


deal of the fruit saved. The best way 
to judge the ripeness of a pineapple is 
to twist one of the green spikes at the 
end. If it comes out with a good hard 
twist the fruit is ripe. If it fails to come 
out the pineapple is green, 


Use short cuts in your work ; one short 
cut is to punch holes in the bottom of a 
tin can and put it in your rinsing pan. 
When you wash the silver knives, forks 
and spoons put them upright in it and 
pour hot water over them. Drain a 
moment, then set on the back of the 
stove to dry. No wiping will be needed. 


Sea-foamsauce to serve with blackberry 
pudding is made by working two table- 
spoonfuls of butter until creamy; add 
ally, while beating vo arse re 
alf a cupful of sugar mixed rary ‘aed 
with two tablespoonfuls of flour; n 
add the yolk of one egg well beaten and 
half a cupful of water. Cook in adonble 
boiler until the mixture thickens, stir- 


ring almost constantly. Cool, and just 





before serving, add one and one-half tea- 
spoonfuls of vanilla extract and the 
stiffly beaten white of an egg. 


Green corn with bacon makes a tooth- 
some dish. Fry a half pound of thinl 
sliced bacon until crisp, drain on soft 
paper and keep hot until needed. Leave 
one-quarter cupful of bacon fat in the 
pan, add a half cupful of hot milk and 
one and one-half cupfuls of rawcorn pul 
Cover, cook until done, season with salt 
and pepper. Turn out on a heated dish 
and garnish with the bacon. 


Tomato baskets are pretty to use for 
serving minced meats, chicken or salads. 
To prepare, select smooth, round, firm 
tomatoes of uniform size. Peel them 
carefully, cut a slice from the op of 
each and scoop out the seeds, taking 
care not to break the walls. Season the 
cavity with salt and pepper. A little 
vinegar and oil may be used, if desired. 
Fill the baskets and make the handles 
of sprigs of watercress. 


Blackberry pudding: Haif fill a baking- 
dish with berries; sprinkle well wi 
sugar and dot with butter ; cover with 
a batter made by beating together two 
eggs, two small cupfuls of flour and 
enough sweet milk to make a batter as 
thick as rich cream. Beat well, add two 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, a little 
salt, pour over the berries and bake for 
forty minutes in a moderate oven. Blue- 
berries can be used in the same way. 


> 


Penny Savers 


Do good with what thou hast or it 
will do thee no good. Wm. Penn. 


PIECE of sheet iron cut the size of 

the top of your oil-stove, and \aid 
over the stove, will keep pots and kettles 
clean and spread the heat so that one 
burner will often do all the cooking. 


To keep cheese, wrap it in paraffin 
paper, put it in a corn-popper and hang 
it on a hook in the pantry. It will be 
safe from mice, get just enough air, 
and will not odorize other food. 


Grind the vegetables for soup in a meat 
grinder. The juices that drip from the 
vegetables. should be saved and 
of course. Not only will the vegetables 
cook much more quickly, but the soup 
will have a finer flavor. 


Make a sprinkler for your flower gunden 
by taking a lard pail, any size preferred, 
and with a small nail punch a number of 
—_ hae the bottom. mate a 
pail by setting it in a larger pai 
water, lift it out and oiteg tt back and 
forth over your plants. : 


A broom will last longer if on each 
es day, “tinped t clothes are all 
oiled, it is dip ‘or a moment in 
the soapy suds. Then shake it as free 
from water as ible and hang up 
by the handle. Slip an newspaper 
underneath to Pace. the drippings. If 
there is a tendency to lop-si ° 
press the broom into shape while it is 
wet and pliable. 
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Aunt Harriet 
Solves Many Problems 


M* parents allowed me to accept at- 
tention from a man until he asked 
me to become his wife. Having heard 
that he is intemperate, they objected 
to our engagement and do not allow me 
to see him. What shall I do? 

A Lonely Girl. 


Obey your parents, of course. The unhap- 
piness you are now experiencing is as nothing 
compared with what you might be called upon 
to endure if you married a man of intemper- 
ate habits. It was a mistake to allow him the 
privilege of calling at your home in the first 
place. If parents were more particular con- 
cerning their children’s friends, a higher 
standard of morals would result. Nothing 
quite equals a change of scene for helping one 
to forget trouble, whether it be real or imagi- 
nary; therefore, a little trip away from home 
would help you now. You would see new peo- 
ple, get away from the criticism at home, and 
see your parents’ concern for your happiness 
from a different angle. As for that final in- 
terview that you long for, why insist upon it? 
If the man is unjustly accused, he will prove 
it and show himself worthy of you. If the 
reports concerning him: are true, he is un- 
worthy, and the coveted but forbidden inter- 
view would not be worth the strain. 


Please suggest some sports and contests 
for an Old Settlers’ Picnic. 
Chairman of Athletics. 


Divide the contestants into two parties, 
“reds” and “blues,” or “blues” and “yel- 
lows.” Decorate with the chosen colors, and 
encourage the use of flags, pennants and 
badges. The friends of the contestants will 
take sides and wear the colors; interest will 
be stimulated and enthusiasm will run high. 

Records should be kept of the events, and 
the “side” or “color” winning the largest 
number should be proclaimed victor for the 
day. Follow the same plan at subsequent 
celebrations, whether indoors or out. It keeps 
people interested and spurs them on to greater 
efforts. 

Start with a “ Rooster Fight,” each contest- 
ant wearing boxing gloves and hopping on 
one foot. Both feet on the ground eliminates 
the contestant. The fight continues. until but 
one “ rooster”’ is left. 

The “Centipede Race” is run by four men 
from each side, straddling a long pole while 
they run. 

Returned soldiers or boy scouts will be will- 
ing to take part in a “Reveille Race,” to be 
run by the men or boys from each side.. The 
ye re te should include one pack, poncho, 
one blanket, complete set of mess gear, belt, 
canteen and rifle. Contestants must have 
poncho spread on the ground and themselves 
rolled in the blanket, lying on the poncho 
without hat, blouse, shoes and leggings. At 
the first note of reveille the contestants start 
dressing. They must dress fully, make heavy 
marching order and run 100 yards. 

For a “ Cup Race ” arrange tables about fifty 
yards apart, with a chair midway between. 
Place on one table as many trays as there are 
contestants, each tray holding a cup filled to the 
brim with water. At a signal, the contestants 
must seize a tray, race with it to the chair, 
where they must sit down, rise, walk around 
the chair and sit down again, then race to the 
table at the other end where the tray must be 
set down and picked up again. All of this is 
repeated on the home trip. 

Contestants run the “ Hopping Race” in 
couples. One of each pair hops on the right 
foot, the other on the left. On reaching goal, 
partners join hands and hop back together. 
No contestant may leave goal until his partner 
arrives. 

In the “ Horse and Rider Fight,’”’ four men 

from each side mounted on the shoulders of 
comrades and wearing boxing gloves, fight 
until knocked to the ground. 
_ A large number of players should take part 
in this “ Potato Race’; it increases the fun: 
Each player has his right arm tied at the 
wrist to his left ankle with tape. The tape 
should be just long enough to allow motion 
with the body held perfectly upright. When 
the signal is given, the players match each 
other in pushing the potatoes over the pre- 
scribed course with the toe of the right boot. 
This causes much merriment, for the restrain- 
ing tape acts continually as a hindrance. 





Aunt HarRIET wishes to give advice, suggestions 


and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in doubt 
or.in trouble, but only such answers as will bene- 
fit the largest ber of people will be given 

. For prompt reply, send a stamped, self- 





” iddressed envelope to Aunt Harriet, this office, 
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Makes even a washing 
machine do work 
better and quicker 


Washing machines and Fels-Naptha are ° 
work-saving ways to make clothes clean 
and white. If you have a machine always 
use Fels-Naptha Soap. The naptha churns 


its way through the soapy water and re- 
moves ALL of the dirt. 


The largest manufacturer of washing 
machines recommends Fels-Naptha Soap. 


Fels-Naptha loosens all the dirt, and 
requires less effort and time in work- 
ing the machine. 


Fels-Naptha means less wear and 
tear on the clothes. 


Fels-Naptha works in water at any 
temperature—cool, lukewarm or hot. 


The great big thing about Fels-Naptha 


is—you do not have to boil the clothes 
unless you really want to. 


Always ask for it 
by 





a 











REAL PHONOGRAPH GIVEN 


Beautifully finished, nickel winding 
crank, spring motor, speed regulator. 
stop lever. New improved sou 

box with mica diaphragm— 
makes perfect reproductions of 
all kinds of music, A marvel- 
ous machine in every way, 
Delighted thousands of homes, 


SEND NO MONEY 










. A proved success. 5th season. 
E ome and eds the Wond 
ad ree Models, Three Sizes. BE 
WELL. KEEP COOL. Address 
Lake Breeze Motor, 552 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
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Let U 


prints. Postal size 40c mailed prepaid. No stamps. 
MOEN’S ART STUDIO, Box A, PRESTON, MINN. 


Just your name, and we will send 
you 24 of our Art Pictures to dis- 
pose of on special offer at 25c 
each, Send us the $6 you col- 
lect and we will send this new 
improved BE. D. L. 
and a selection of 6 records, 





elop Your Films! f= 5 exvoscre 





EN DET S =WONDER fancy al stnin, hat 
SEs 
Mig. Co., Box 310-A, Amsterdam, W. Y. 









E. D. LIFE, Dept. 6129, CHICAGO 
Say: “1 saw it in The Farm Journal" 
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t Mellin’s 
Food 
Babies 


Bruce dM. Daggett 
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Warren G. Lauler 
St Paul.Minn. 
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Mansfield, Mass 
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Send today for our instructive book, 


“The Care and Feeding 


of Infants” 
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also a Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food 











STICKUMS 
Dennison’s glue, paste, mu- 
cilage, stick like bad habits. 
Dealers everywhere. 


Write to Dennison, Dept. 
Framingham, Mass., for the “ Beok’"’ 


(ya Bev-tey (=> ea 
All Steel Slaw and Vegetable Cutter 


Made of all stee! 454 x 13 in., Skniveswith handle, gumunns 













ALL STEEL KRAUT CUTTER 
Size 8 x 22 1n. yy in. Rod, 6 knives, Remove- 
able Metal Box. Price $3.25. Postpaid. 
€. CG, Meyer, 2525 Ortand Ave, Westwood Cincinnati, O, 


New Clover H for sale. Vi 
HONEY 333-807 fst FE 
List free. M. V. FACEY, Preston, Mina. 


mn 

m hat Tucnie, Gon 
= Price 60c, Postpaid. 
— 
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New Models for Mid-Summer Sewing 


NARROW vest of lace or embroid- 

ery and a silk girdle are sufficient 

to trim the pretty gown shown in 

No. 2480, which is especially designed for 

foulard, crépe or shantung silks, voile, 
batiste or organdie. 

Misses and small women will like the 

dress pictured in No. 2889 which would 

develop wellin any of the materials men: 


| tioned above, as well as in taffeta, serge 
| or linen. The underwaist could be made 


of batiste, organdie, Georgette or net. 
Girls will like dress No. 2886 for rajah, 

shantung, foulard or taffeta silks, serge, 

challis, gingham, chambray or linen. A 


| little embroidery done in heavy thread, 








either in couching or long and short 
stitch, and in wool, silk or cotton, forms 
sufficient trimming. 

Younger girls will delight in the mod- 
els shown in No. 2882 for voile, batiste, 
lawn or dotted Swiss, and No. 2866 for 
chambray, gingham, percale and seer- 
sucker, 

An easily made apron dress is illus- 
trated in No. 2884, to be made of any 
of the apron materials. The closing is 
effected by means of eyelets and a lacer, 
the belt having the only buttonhole re- 
quired on the garment. 

A guimpe or vestee is almost a neces- 

















2867. Ladies’ Waist. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46 inches bust measure. 

2874. Ladies’ Skirt. 7 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 
34 inches waist measure. 

2884. Ladies’ Apron Dress. 4 sizes: Small, 32-34; 
medium, 36-38; large, 40-42; extra large, 
44-46 inches bust measure. 

2869. Ladies’ Guimpe and Sl less Jacket. 4 sizes : 
Small, 32-34; medium, 36-38; large, 40-42; 
extra large, 44-46 inches bust measure. 








sity with some of the season’s coats, and 
a sleeveless jacket looks very pretty 
worn over a summer gown. Patterns 
for both are included in No. 2869. The 
guimpe can be made of silk or of cloth, 
and could be embroidered or braided. 
The coat would look well in velvet, cloth, . 
the heavier silks, or linen. 

A simply made dress for the smallest 
girls is pictured in No. 2871, to be made 
of serge, poplin, challis, or any of the 
medium-weight cotton fabrics. 

A good design for a man’s shirt is 
given in No. 2872 to be made of madras, 
percale, khaki, cotton cheviot or flannel. 
The pattern provides for long or short 
sleeves. 

Skirt No. 2874 and waist No. 2867 com- 
bine with good results. The skirt of 
gabardine has a belt ending in tabs at 
the front. The waist, made of batiste, 
has plaited revers which trim it prettily. 

Child’s set No. 2880 comprises a pretty 
bonnet, a dress and asack. The bonnet 
can be made of efther lawn, dimity, silk 
or cloth. Make the dress of lawn, dim- 
ity, batiste, cross-bar muslin, challis or 
flannel. The sack, which like the dress 
is cut on kimono lines, would look well 
made of flannel or any soft woolen ma- 
terial of correct weight and color. 





2882. Girls’ Dress. 6 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 

2866. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 

2889. Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. 3 sizes : 
16, 18, 20 years. . 

2480. Ladies’ Dreés. 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
inches bust measure. ; 

2872. Men’s Shirt. 8 sizes: 15, 1534, 16, 1634, 17. 
17%, 18, 18% inches neck measure. 

2886. Misses’ Dress. 3 sizes: 12, 14, 16 years. 

2871. Child’s Dress. 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8 years. 


2880. Child’s Set. 4 sizes: 6 months, 1, 2, 3 years. 


In ordering patterns be sure to give number and size of the pattern wanted 


For ladies’ upper garments give bust measure taken over the fullest part of the bust; for skirts and 
under garments give waist and hip méasurements. For misses’ upper garments give age and bust 
measure ; for skirts and under garments give age, waist and hip measurements. For children give age, 
breast measurement and length of back. Children of same age vary in size. For instance, the average 
child of six years will measure twenty-four inches over the breast, but there are many children of ten 


years who will measure only twenty-four inches. 


In such case you need a six-year-old pattern. 











Farm Joumal Patterns 


A complete pattern service is maintained in the interest of Our Folks, Patterns are 10 cents each 
postpaid; send silver or stamps. Send 10 cents for our up-to-date Spring and Summer 1919 Cata- 


log containing 550 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s patterns, with illustrations of thirty E 
booklet, ““Dressmaking Self-Taught,”’ postpaid, to any address, — 
THE FARM JOURNAL, West Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Ade. 


stitches used by dressmakers. Our 
25 cents. 































































years. 
sizes : 
42, “ 
4, 17. 





a Ichthyosis, or Fish-Skin Disease 


By F. W. ST. JOHN, M. D. 







ISH-SKIN disease, or ichthyosis, is in 

many instances congenital, although it 
may not appear until the second year or 
later in life. The disease derives its 
name from the fact that the scales and 
corrugations on the skin resemble either 
fish-scales or those of an alligator. We 
can deduct from this condition of the 
skin that ichthyosis is a disease produc- 
ing great increase in the outer skin or 
epidermis. In the milder cases the pos- 
terior surfaces of the arms and legs are 
the more seriously affected. In very 
slight cases the disease is often mistaken 
for eczema. 

It is generally believed by skin spe- 
cialists that the disease is incurable, 
and the only thing possible to do is to 
mitigate the condition as much as possi- 
ble. To this end, alkaline baths and 
the application of various ointments and 
emolients are advised. Internal treat- 
ment, except in so far as it helps to 
improve the general health, does not 
accomplish much. 

In addition to frequent alkaline baths, 
some preparation like cold cream with 
the addition of about five per cent of 
salicylic acid or some of the wool-fat 
derivatives eombined with salicylic acid 
or resorcin, help greatly to modify the 
condition. 

In any ¢ase the advice of a skin spe- 
Cialist should be sought as to the diag- 
nosis and the line of treatment which 
should be carried out. (The aboveis 
written in response to a request from 
Mrs. E. M., Ohio.) 


In the Doctor’s Letter Box 
M. A. H., New Milford, Conn.: For cramps 


in the bowels followed by two or three loose 
movements, try compressed tablets of bismuth 
sub-gallate, one or two tablets one hour after 
meals. 


Mrs. P. B. Bailey: For itching and burning 
eczema the following has given good results : 
Pulverized calamine and pulverized zinc ox- 
ide, of each three drams; glycerine, alcohol 
and carbolic acid, of each one- -half fluid ounce ; 

add enough soft water to make one pint. 
Apply with a soft cloth as needed. 


A. A., Long Island City: For any chronic 
4 discharge from the ear, whether following 
» -@earlet fever or other disease, my ear special- 
’ ist advises syringing the ear once or twice 
_ daily with a 1 to 5,000 solution of bi-chloride 
_ of mercury, carefully drying afterward with 
Sterile absorbent cotton. Unless you are famil- 
_ far with percentage solutions it would be safer 
” for | you to syringe the ear with a solution of 
Doric acid, one teaspoonful to a half pint of 
boiled water. 


Chas. G., Livingston Manor, N. Y.: Many 
» things have been tried for falling of the hair, 
' ometimes with and sdmetimes without suc- 
' @ess. The following treatment will help an 
_ Ordinary case: Once or twice a week shampoo 
With a good tar soap. Stimulate the scalp by 
tubbing a tonic into it daily. The following 

ula makes a good tonic and the rubbing 
should be brisk > Tincture of cantharides, two 
fluid drams ; tincture of capsicum, four fluid 
; eastor-oil, one-half fluid dram. 


Mrs. G. B. L., Heston, Kans.: Bed wetting 
in children may be due to numerous causes. I 
_ have found a good remedy in tablet triturates 
' “incontinence” of the following formula: 
7. one-half grain; strychnine sulphate, 
grains; extract of belladonna 1/64 grains. 
; a child two years old the dose would be 

e-half tablet two or three times a day. For 
or seven-year-old child one tablet three 
times a day. If this does not help consult a 
physician and have the urine examined. 
hysical examination is often necessary to 
’rmine local causes. I do not know any- 
g about “ Zemeto.” 
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9 inaretaing from Our Folks may be sub- 
d will be answered in the paper, 
i tin, If of interest to the general reader ier. 
l inquiries will be acknowledged and advice 
| Promptly and confidentially. Address, 
Doctor Department, this office. 
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and soothing. 





The COFFEE ‘douse 


is coming’ back 


The Coffee House, in the good old days, was the rendezvous 

of congenial spirits. Noted for quaintness and picturesque- 
ness, it was here the master minds of the age were wont to 
foregather and sharpen the wit with merry quip and jest, 
to weigh matters of great moment ; and give one to another, 
‘* something craggy to break the mind upon.’”’ 


HE tendency of the time is toward the revival of the good 

old-fashioned Coffee House—where men may meet and 
mingle with the freedom of a club. And chat, and be sociable, 
and toast their friends to their hearts’ content in the modern 
“cup that cheers but does not inebriate.”’ 


A delightful old custom is coming back—and we shall all 
be better for it! Good coffee is man’s drink, It is cheering 
It humors his whims and moods. 
his better self and inspires his better nature. Good coffee is 
conducive to good humor, good temper. good health, good fel- 
lowship and—good citizenship. 


Coffee is a civilizer—a stabilizer. In the councils of state, 
at the banquets of the great, in the conferences of men of affairs 
—wherever mighty matters portend, and calm matured judg- 
ment is required—there you will find coffee. 


Who may say how much of the work of the world is aided 
and abetted by the cup of good coffee? In America, it is the 
great universal drink, the common heritage of rich and poor, 
of great and small. We may all have coffee. 
without it—we may get it everywhere. 


Coffee—ithe American drink 


Copyright, 1919, by the Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee of the United States 


It appeals to 


Nobody need be 











Kodakers -~Get Acquainted! 


Deve' and Printing by our NU-TONE 
Process, laboratory jn New York 
Sizes: VestPkt. 244x334 24x4% 3% x4% 3% x5 
Devi'g6exp. .05 .05 05 .10 «10 
Printingea. .03 .03 .03 04 .04 
8x10 mounted enlargement 35c. All work prepaid 
“SCHULTZ’”’ KODAK SHOP, 122 Nassau St., New York 
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Victory Home Food Drie 





fan. Ask for Catalogue D 2, 





The Lake Breeze Motor, 552-A, W. Monroe St., Chicago 














You can be quickly cured, if you 
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Large profits are assu 


bushels of wheat to the acre. 


crop 
ments of the Dominion and 


THE PARM JOURNAL 


Grow Wheat in Western Canada 


One Crop Often Pays lor the Land 


Western Canada offers the qventest meee. to home seekers. 
You can buy on easy payment terms, 


Fertile Land at $15 to $30 per Acre— 


land similar to that which through many years has averaged from 20 to 45 
Hundreds of canes are on record where in Western 
the cost of land and production. \ 
rovinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta want Wy 
the farmer to prosper, and extend every possible encouragement and — to 


Grain Growing and Stock Raising. = 

Though Western Canadaoffers land atsuch low figures, the high 
Prices of grain, cattle, sheep and hogs will remain. 

Loans for the purchase of stock may be had at low interest; 
there are good shipping facilities; best of cols: 
cartons splendid climate; low taxation (none on improvements). 
ticulars as to location of lands for sale, maps, illustrated literature, 
railway rates, etc., apply to Supt. 
_ a. HARRISON, 200N. Second § St. 


liz’ Ww. Adin: 8 sr Gees 


e Govern- 


markets; free 


of Immigration, Ottawa, Can., or 


arbors. Pa, O. G. RUTLEDGE, om. Genenep 


SeinG Lame iis Becond Bi; 
Paul on 


Jackson St., 
































Pay Nothing 


on 60 Days 


Now is the time you need a good, reliable 5 — ys | frome. 


|] vines pesupbers; Seewhite-waeing barns, chic houses, hog shed: 
t sane that will - the work ‘thorough euekie 
_ and pay for itse abe gang pretts. -% Prove it at our ri x ~ 4 
i ney—and we wi .. Use i 
4 Gave free. If’ you If you og dae decide to ~ it, make first smali payment 
in 60 60-day payments, giving you nearly s 


hi Full Year to Pay 
uuciestc Sprayer 


This hand sprayer is just what ~~ Ne ad if $4 a ph t gnenah 
ce pe en on ng usy. parts made of 


4.) constructed pump with hien —— 4-ply rubber Ame 

i} i ent. eR AT taken —= for cl aire. nten pt continually and 
- FREI F Book of ik of Farm Necessities 

1 _ratorevales ealiegtor saw frames, ci , circular saws, 
y a year 

o money. 
- THE HART MAN | COMPANY <== 
LaSalte St., Chicago 

pp in 60 days; 

balance in 60-day payments of 8. 00 each until price o .Other- 
wise I wili return it in 


otouatio shut-off nozzle wae non-cl spring =. Light conveni- 
,cream sep- 
; ‘today “for this 8 yer and take n 
SEND © "soso if you like it. Just the the coupon. No 
Dept. 1845 
Send Sprayer No.4583AMA40. If satisfactory I will 
80 days and you pay Saneportaninn ways. 
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heaves can’t do its full share of work. 



















Clean Out the Fence Rows 


OS a recent little trip round my part ~ 


of the country I could not help no- ~ 


ticing that on many farms the line be- — 


tween adjoining fields i is badly grown up 
to brush. 

Stop and think for amoment what the ~ 
brush and trees which grow along such ~ 
lines do. 
great deal of fertility out of the soil. 


The roots extend far out each way. This © 
root system demands nourishment. No © 
man who has such a row can fail to ™ 
notice that the crops grown alongside ~ 
are poor and never well developed. The 
goodness has all gone out of the soil into © 
the wood growth. And then, in ev ery j 


such case, there is a strip of land ea 


side of the line that can not be tilled at © 


all. It is practically waste land. 


To clear these rows out is not such a@ ] 
hard job. The main thing is to get atit | 
and do it. A sharp axe, a bush hook and 7 


a stout scythe are the tools needed. 


Large saplings can be pulled out with” 
The best time, to make ™ 
fairly sure that the stuff cut off will not q 
grow up again, is soon after haying. ~ 
The sap is thén up in the branches and 7 
trunk and one cutting will be practically © 
the end of the matter. The brush ought 7 
to be piled along the row and burned. 
This will help to destroy the roots. V. 7 


the tractor. 


— -—<»——— 


The Old Barn Frame Helped 


When we tore down the old barn to give ~ 
place for the new one, there were a good | 
many pieces of sills, beams, girts and | 
braces that could not be used in the new 
The most of these were of hem- ~ 
They would have | 
made fine summer wood or kindling, and © 
there was a temptation to use them > 


frame. 
lock, dry as a bone. 


this way. 


I like to save every possible piece of © 
board or timber that I come across, % 
‘* Boys, we will pile up | 
these old beams and other timbers 807 
It may be that © 
some day we shall be glad we have | 


and so IJ said: 
that they will not rot. 


them.’ 


in building all sorts of things. 


ever to be torn down, parts of the old 


barn frame would be found in hog noe 


hen house, ice house and granary. 
they have ‘saved me no small amount for — 
new lumber or for timbers hewed out in 
the woods. I am sure some of the 
blocks are still about the place, waiting 
to be given a niche in some building. 
Farmer Vincent. 


ee 


How Much Is Manure Worthill 


A friend in Southern Michigan wants » 


know how much a ton of manure 
worth. 


is done with it. If the land is badly 


need of it, and if the crop to be grown” 


one that sells fora large sum per acre, } ne 
value may run up pretty high. 
growers near Hartford, Conn., 
think manure was fairly cheap at $2 
eord. Under some circumstances it m 
be worth two or three times this mv 
In 1912 the owners of general stock am 
grain farms in Lenawee county, MicBy 
actually got $8 a year in increased ¢ 
values from the manure of each 1,08 
age animal kept. In Chester coum] 
that same year, the manure oF! 
cow brought a return of nearly 
yore: in Southwest Missouri, $5. 
if the manure is 
pars Soro andused, it should be 
$2 or $3 a ton at present prices of f 
producta. ; 
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In the first place, they takea © 
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Those posts, sills, beams and girts © 
have been a constant source of supply © 
If the™ 
buildings we have put up since were © 
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That depends on its quality and what 
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The Country Boy and Girl: 


New and interesting information for Our Young Folks 








tent, once you know the pattern. But un- 
less you know this it seems a most blind 
thing to undertake. You will need thirty- 
six yards of yard-wide cloth for this tent. 


“ if is not very difficult to make a good wall 


_ Canvas is very good, but also rather expen- 
’ give. A good drilling serves quite as well and 


is much cheaper. en it is made water- 


| proof, as I shall tell you how to do, it is the 
| most satisfactory of all because of its light- 
ness. 


Fig. 1 shows the various sections of the tent 


™@ before they are sewed together. A regula- 
' tion sail-cloth needle and the cord used by 


' gail-makers are best for sewing this. You 


' make the main section of three yard-wide 
' strips of the drilling, each fourteen feet long, 


as shown at A, Fig. 1. When put together 


| this will be 9 x 14 feet. You also must have 


two strips each 3 x 9 feet for the sides or 
walls. One strip is shown at B. AtC is the 


eight feet, the short side three feet and the 


' width is four feet, made by sewing a foot- 


wide strip to the yard-wide strip. 
_ Having made these accurately, turn to Fig. 
' 2to see how they go together. First sew to 


' piece A in Fig. 1 the strips that are shown at 


in Fig. 1. Do not sew them exactly on the 


| edge of the big piece. Look at the diagram 
' in the lower right-hand corner of Fig. 3 to see 
™ how this is done. E repregents the strip; D 


| is the edge of the big piece; C is where it is 


' sewed on, four inches back from the edge in 
_ order to leave eaves four inches wide for your 
_ tent. The eaves prevent rain from soaking 


| inat the seam, and also prevent pulling out 
| the stitching when the tent is put up. 
Wherever eyelets are to be, reinforce the 


| goods by doubling the goods or by sewing on 


‘an additional strip. This prevents tearing. 
Having the end pieces on, next sew on the 


- four diagonal pieces. If you have made them 


' exactly to measurement they will go on as 


s shown in Fig. 2, the short end of each strip 


» being at the junction of the big piece and the 


_ wall strip, andthe long sides meeting in the” 
“} exact middles of -the edges of the- big piece. 
"} Now secure two irofi eyelets and sew them in 
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a E shade trees_of-Trenton have been very 
_ [ Seriously-attacked during the last few 
its by many insect ts, the white marked 
bck-moth being the greatest source of 
"danger. The very existence of the man 
beautiful shade trees was being threatened. 
_ Not having sufficient funds to spray the trees, 
“We were confronted with a serious problem. 
eventive measures had to be taken at once. 
Two methods of attack were undertaken. 
First, the picking of the egg-masses of the 
“Moths. This was done last year 





_ odd-shaped piece; there must be four of - 
these. Note the dimensions; the long side is 





place one inch from each edge as marked at 
A and B in Fig. 2. The tent-pole pins go 
through these eyelets. 

Many people sew up. the baek end of the 
tent, but I do not approve of this method, for 
in hot weather it is hot inside a tent unless 
you can open both ends and get a good circu- 
lation of air through. The best plan is shown 
at A and B in Fig. 3. Fit small eyelets every 
six inches down each edge as shown at A in 
Fig. 3, and with a firm linen cord lace these 
together, as at B, when you wish to close 
that end. It is well to do this to both ends, 
and in damp, cold weather you can close 
both ends. . 

The top tent-pole, or ridge-pole, should be 
nine feet long—the width of the big piece, and 
really the length of your tent. An iron fer- 
rule, J in Fig. 3, should go at each end of the 
ridge-pole. There should be a hole, I, through 
the pole and both sides of the ferrule. The 
two upright poles should be ten feet long, 
with an. iron ferrule at one end of each. In 
this end insert an iron pin just large enough 
to go through the hole in ridge-pole stick ; 
see G. The ferrule is at H. 

To pitch your tent insert the pin, G, in the 
hole, I, and it will fit as at K. Do this to both 
erids of the ridge-pole, slip them under the 
tent, stand it upright and have some one hold 
it while yow hastily drive the four- corner 
stakes; then it will stand until you can stake 
it properly. 

The stay ropes are fastened to the tent 
eaves as shown at F in Fig. 3. In Fig. 4; D 
shows the two eyelets put two inches apart. 
These pairs of eyelets are put three feet apart 
all along both the eaves and the bottom of the 
wall. ey are fastened inside by large knots 
as at E in Fig. 4, and the stake for the wall 
bottom is caught in as at F, Fig 4. 

Tent-pins that you buy are expensive, and 
hurried driving pe preg ly splits them. ‘A, in 
Fig. 4, shows one of this sort. A good tough 
crotehed stick, cut as shown at B in Fig. 4, 


A City Bird-House Building Contest 


1. Every bird- house must be suitable for one 
or another of the following birds: Bluebird, 
chickadee, white-breasted nuthatch, a7 
wren, martin, song-s w, pheebe, - 
headed woodpecker Sal epee hohawk. 

2. Only boys in the fifth, sixth and seventh 
grades in school may enter the contest. 

3. All pra ee gots pe sec gine 
and properly pain or otherwise covered to 
Sou them from the weather. 

4, The contest closes April 1, 1918. 


Make Your Own Tent — »y crecory GREENE 


makes the most durable tent-pin known. This 
kind. costs nothing and a pin is easily replaced 
if split or lost. 

C in Fig. 4 shows how your wall tent will 
look. It will be roomy enough for a party of 
from four to ‘six boy campers. One big ad- 
vantage in making it this way is that you may 
open it out flat as in Fig. 2, neatly fold the 
diagonal flaps over, then the end strips, and 
then roll into a tight, compact bundle. 

To make this tent worth while it should be 
waterproof. No matter whether you use 
light or heavy drilling, light or heavy canvas 
ducking, or the khaki tenting cloth, if you 
treat it with a waterproof solution you will 
never have miserable, chilling wet days when 
camping in this tent, but you will keep dry 
and healthy. 

It is best by far to. waterproof the cloth be- 
fore you cut and. sew it because, even though 
it is guaranteed to have been shrunk, the so- 
lution may shrink it more and make your tent 
all out of shape. 

The solution for waterproofing is made as 
follows: Dissolve one-half pound of alum in 


four gallons of rainwater. In another vessel — 


dissolve one-half pound sugar of lead, or lead 
acetate, in four gallons of rainwater. Let 
both solutions stand until they are quite clear; 
then pour the alum solution into a third ves- 
sel which is thoroughly clean. Let no sedi- 
ment be poured in with this. Add the sugar 
of lead solution to the alum solution, pouring 
in only the clear liquid. Let this stand four 
hours. It will be cloudy at first, but soon 
clears. Pour off this clear liquid into still 
another clean vessel, and in this soak your 
cloth until it is all thoroughly soaked through, 
working it about to make sure. It might stay 
in this solution thirty minutes to make sure. 
Remove the cloth, wring it out, stretch out on 
the grass to dry. Throw the solution away ; 
remember that it is poisonous if taken inter- 
nally, although it will not hurt your hands. 
This waterproofing will last for years. 

Some boys waterproof cloth with paraffin, 
but. hot weather will thin it out; too hot a 
camp-fire may cause the paraffin to flake off. 


A 





——— By M. M. BURRIS 


5. All the bird-houses are to be given to the 
city of Trenton to be og in the public parks. 
he boys were told that by entering the 
contest they would have a lot of rome, Ser 
something sas honeys help stings hints Lo 
our city and possibly a prize, Very 

emphasis was laid on the prizes. We were 
successful in instilling civic patriotism into 
the hearts?of about 1,000 boys who were soon 

ready to start with their hammers and saws. 
The boys were not supplied with lumber. 
They had to provide their own 





with a certain degree of success, 
econd, realizing the importance 
‘‘ our native insectivorous birds 
‘488 repressive measure against 

pests, it was. decided to try 
tract the birds_to our city, 
i to protect them. 
_ Asa first step in that direction, 
necessity of bird-houses was. 
i » anton With: this in §} 
id a bird-house building cam- - . 
#gn was launched. Commis; 
Burk was interested an 
ig to offér prizes for the 
[est Dird-houses. We received ~ 
Cooperation of W. R. Ward 

! Training of 


8 The following 
== Were sent to the schools: 


“More than one thousand boys, 


RE ES 








and every one with a bird-house 


scrap lumber — soap boxes, 
branches, logs or any other 
material which could be used in 
The ‘hops seapeped. Sith boa 
ys res 

strong. Wooden boxes, tin cans, 
aoe pangs peskety aoe 
lower pots, bark ev 

other pvceten cf material which 
could be worked into a bird- 


The boys were soon busily en- 

ed studying plans which had 
re repa: for their use, and 
the blic Library was soon 
crowded with the boys who were 
in search of information rela- 
_ tive to birds and bird-houses. 

[Continued on page 47} 
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a6 THE FARM JOURNAL 
Dance any time — 


the Victrola ts always ready! 


Ready with lively one-steps and fox-trots and fascina- 
ting waltzes that make you forget every care and just 
want to dance on and on. Music that inspires. you ‘to 
dance your very best—the perfect playing of bands and 
orchestras renowned for their splendid dance music. 

As enjoyable with a Victrola as though you actually 
hired the entire band or orchestra itself. Loud and clear 
enough for a whole roomful of dancers—and yet easily 

when only a few couples (or even one!) want a 
quiet little dance all their own, 


Victors and Victrolas $12 to $950. Any Victor dealer will gladly 
play the newest Victor Dance Records and demonstrate the Victrola. 
Write to us for catalogs, and name of nearest Victor dealer. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


nized in the processes of manufacture, and their use, 
onewith the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect 
reproduction. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the Ist of each month 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trademark of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company designating the 
products of this Company only. 




























‘I hear you.. Lean hear mow as 
well as avybody. ‘How?’ With 
THE MORLEY PHONE. 


now, but they are in- 
yisiblé. I would not know f 
had .them. in, myself, only 
* that { hear all right. 

“The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 


































just it.”” 
handred thousa 
sold. Write for booklet and testimoniais. 
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Over one 
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The Country Boy and Girl } ; j 
Nuts To Crack | 


By SAM LOYD 


HE combined ages of Jimmie’s two brothers 

just equal his, fourteen and one-twelfth 
years, and it is also peculiar fact that the re- 
spective years that the two younger have 
lived, when multiplied ether, will also just 
equal Jimmie’s years. hat are the ages of — 
the two younger boys? 


Word Hunting 


What word fits this charade? 


Upon the checkered battlefield 
I’m foremost in the ranks; 
My second makes a certain gain 
’Mongst railways, stocks and banks, 
My whole, though sanctioned by the law . 
To succor the distressed, j 
Is but, at least I think it so, 
A doubtful good at best. 


Making Change 


| Here is a problem from the old days when two 
| and three-cent pieces were in circulation : 





A lady bought a bouquet at the florist’s for 
thirty-four cents. She had a $1 bill, a three- 
cent piece and a two-cent piece. The i 3 
had but two coins in the till, and therefore — 
could not make the change. A newsboy came 
in who had two ten-cent pieces, a five, a twe 
and a one-cent piece, and he showed them how 
to clear the financial situation so that every 
one was left with correct amount of change. 
How did they manage it? 


Dropping a Letter 


“Paid” answers the first description of a ~ 
fitting word. Now see if you can guess the | 
others: F 
Remove the letter 1 from a word meanii 
liquidated and leave a word meaning a si 
cushion. 
Remove I from couple and leave standard. 
Remove I from clamor and leave a facial 
feature. : 
Remove I from damp and leave the greatest — 


|} amount. 


| lo 


| wagon. 








| What word is this? The word is specutation 


Remove I from deposited and leave a boy. 
Remove I from to elevate and leave a land- 


Remove I ftom perfection and leave a board. q 1 
Remove I from conceited and leave a large © 


The Thrift-Stamp Box 


Brown and his wife opened the box where © 
they kept the loose change for thrift stamps, ~ 
and found they had © 
between $1 and #2; — 
which Brown pro- —~ 
ceeded to divide in © 
the proportion of ~ 
three to five. To = 
thisarrangementthe © 
wife readily agreed,.~ 
but to test her hus- — 











slip three coins, ~ 
of the same denomination, m his pile to — 
hers, which still left the two piles in the ratio | 
of three to five. How much money had each? — 


ANSWERS TQ JUNE PUZZLES 
An old-timer: Zero. 


A shopping puzzle: In that marked-down 7 
china sale Mrs: Bargainhunter bought ten” 

plates at thirteen-cents each on 3 
returned them on Monday for eighteen saucers” 
at three cents each and eight cups at twelve” 
cents each, making a total of $1.50, as 
returned the plates at fifteen cents each ; 

on Saturday she could have bought thirt 
cups at ten cents each, so she really lost thi: 
two cents by the exchange. 


O’Neil’s share as fifty-eight 
and the balance, forty-one an 
belonged te Mrs. Hogan. 








“JULY, 1919" 
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A Philippine Clan of Wideawahes 



































have VERY one of our boys 
» just and girls will be inter- 
res of ested in this picture. 
Arthur E. Ilagan 22, 
Steward of the Philippine 
Clan of Wideawakes, of Gero- 
4 na, Tarlac, P. IL.,sent it in to 
q us. This clan has a Clan Cas- 
- tle, knows the signals and is 
d doing good Wideawake work. 
Arthur writes that they have 
ma eleven members, a sub-chief- 
- ; tain and a librarian. This plan 
of having a librarian is a 
good one and we recommend 
it to our clans, It’s fine that %. ee 5 ee 
this Brotherhood has spread 
to other countries, and our These brothers send greetings to all 
hands reach across the seas 
mtwo and grasp theirs with a hearty Wideawake grip. We should like to double our membership 
B: Pi: 4 this year, and can if each brother brings in a new member. Try it. 
s 4 
three- 
florist - 
refore Wideawake Reports pose, they added to the beauty of the land- 
; scape. 
bay oe LAN No. 348 is doing fine and we expect Yes, we were very proud of the results. 
mhow _ to have a “‘ Wideawake Day.” The boys learned a g deal about the birds, 
every Pennsylvania. Harry Reiter <2. and became ardent admirers of them. This 
range. campaign brought 1,200 bird-houses to the 
I won first prize in a live-stock contest and city—at no cost. Trenton has responded to 
also first prize in a corn-and-fruit show. the cause of our feathered friends and prom- 
Pennsylvania. H. Edwin Hetrick >. ises to be their protector. 
of aa Abraham Goematt <Q, of Iowa, won the 
ss the & highest prize in the boys’ corn contest at To All Bird Club Members 
4 Pella, Ia., and received the $5 gold prize from 
ning The Farm Journal in addition to the Pella prize. Take bird walks, study the young birds 
smaft be Towa. John H. Ver Streg 42d. as they leave the nests, watch for new 
b species, and especially note the flocking 
iad of The Willow Creek Clan, Oklahoma, looks for- habits of the grackles, red-winged black- 
facial ” ward to a busy year. Oneof the members has birds and tree-swallows. Send us re- 
: a skunk ranch and two others are making good orts of what good you have seen the 
eatest with Guinea pigs. The rest are interested in birds do, of bird enemies and of anything 
q farm and stock work. that particularly pertains to bird life. 
boy. — Oklahoma, Chalmer Warnock <>. 
pland- — 4. 
ae A Diving Stand 
. large Bird-House B uilding Contest =e stand can be — any he on The 
i illustration is easy to follow and all that is 
4 eee ees required will be some posts, a few boards and 
a The boys were told to be original. They were some nails. Drive the posts into the sand or 
where — merely given the necessary data and dimen- ™ud, make steps and a platform, and the deed 
tamps, — sions; the details were left to them to decide is done, A spring diving-board can be added by 
oy had upon. carrying one strong board out three or four feet 
nd $2; The boys were proud of their work, and from the edge. Make everything strong and 
1 pro- were granted the privilege of parading with see that the water is deep where the diving is 
ride in their houses. They assembled in front of the done. Every year lives are lost by diving into 
on of City Hall, where they were thanked and con- shallow water or into pools filled with high 
To @ gratulated for their act of civic patriotism. Tocks. Safety first, last and all the time. 
entthe @ Twenty prizes had been offered, but so diffi- 
greed, cult was it to choose the winners that addi- 
ry hus-_ tional prizes had to be provided. Crowds 
sofob- | thronged to the bird-house display in the ex- 
1en he § hibition hall and the bird-house contest was 


the talk of the city. 

















meee 









These bird-houses were placed in the various 
parks where, aside from their utilitarian pur- 








The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


p aden ledge, sign your name and 
a three-cent beeen. anes 
be enrolled 


and the club button and twen 


ad- 





















PLEDGE: J desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 











The Wideawakes 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 
ery farm boy should become a member. 
Ty ‘ola, covy the D e, write name and 
omen, aoe to us, and your name will be 
and the button and folder will be 
sent you free, There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now num- 
ber 33,904; 479 clans have been formed. 
Membership Certificate printed in two 
colors, with gold seal attached, 10 cents. 


PLEDGE: Idesire to b e a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise. to play 
Sair, to lend a helping hand, to believe 
in farming, and to have a brotherly love 
Sor farm boys everywhere. 



































, 30 ‘Gays Free Trial 


i ae gg So wee A en si “At 
D bicye @ prepay freig 
ch: If not pleased the 


arges. 
trial costs you nothi 


actory-To- Rider 


We sell bicycles made in our own 
factories t 4 TO THE 
weer 


be. ‘ioaline direct with o at 
Factory. waeeten, tis- 
on in every detail guaran- 
teed or money Gocuiolly re- 
funded. 
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ize th 
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3 with these wonderful 

shoes, they w 

85 Send them 
3 On Arrival YOU RISK NOTHING! 
conss== MAIL COUPON TODAY ====--- 

BOSTON MAIL — ee BOO. wien, ae eines. 


Send shoes OW imam. 1 will pay only $3.86 on arrival. 
() Rich Dark Tan, Low Heel (OD Rich Dark Tan, High Heel 
(CD White Buckskin, Low Heel {) White Buckskin, High Heel 
(D Dull Black Kid, Low Heel [] Dull Black Kid, High heel 
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The Law of Bee Stings 
and Other Things 


By A. H. THROCKMORTON 


[ABILITY of Owner for Damage by His 
Bees: Where A’s bees swarmed and 
lighted on Mrs. B’s washing hanging on 
the line to dry, and stung Mrs. B while 
she was attempting to drive them off, 
to what extent, if at all, is A liable? 

Pennsylvania. Old Subscriber. 

A man is said to keep bees at his peril 
That is, he is liable for any damage done by 
them, unless the person injured or some third 
person is to blame for the damage. In the 
case stated, A would be liable for the injury 
to Mrs. B’s clothing or other property done by 
the bees lighting on it, but would probably not 
be liable for the personal injury to Mrs. B, 
as she brought this on herself by attempting 
to drive the bees away. 


Conveyance by Children to Father of Es- 
tate Inherited from Mother: Where a 
married woman dies leaving real es- 
tate to her husband for life, with re- 
mainder at his death to her children, all 


YN of whom are of age, can the children 



































Pr a | 





sell their interests to their father and 


. / tS convey them to him by a valid deed ? 

A treat for the family: = Pennsylvania. Subscriber. 
a Yes. The children own the property, subject 
f Rig to the life estate of their father, and may sell 


and convey their estates to their father or to 





| Keds for the youngsters! Keds for , any other person. 

1 the oldsters, Mother and Dad! You “aA Swill: Wheve pf eecalye s e 

| can hardly think of anything more a certain tract of land to B, and after- | i 
i . ward sells a part of the land, taking a % 

| welcome in hot weather. mortgage for part of the purchase money 


and using the cash payment to build a 
house on the unsold portion, what is B 


unpaid purchase money for the portion sold. 


Rights of Husband and Wife to Household . a 
1} Property on Separation: During the hus- : 
I In the fields, at the store, round the band’s absence his wife left the house ¢ é 
| where they had been living together and 
house—no matter where, Keds always took all the household furniture with her. 
° . $ What redress, if any, has the husband ? 
fill the bill. You couldn’t ask for better- Pennsylvania. Subscriber. 


. ’ Unless the wife can prove that the furniture ; 
looking shoes. You couldn’t get any taken by her is her own individual or separate «= Ef 
. a ' 

more comfortable. 


These canvas rubber-soled shoes are entitled to on A’s death? gee 
i : onnecticut. r. a6 ae 
i| just chock full of comfort. They feel ; B is entitled to the unsold portion of the 7 
: : . > and, together with the improvements on it at 
| light as a feather. They put spring in the time of A’s death, but is not entitled to the 
i] 


your stride and cushion in your tread. 


property, the husband is entitled, by an appro- 
priate action at law, to recover possession of 
it and have it returned to his home. The wife, 
however, is not guilty of any criminal offense 
in carrying the property off. If a divorce is 
granted, the court may divide the pro 

between husband and wife as the court thinks 
just and equitable, especially with reference 


Treat your family to Keds this Sum- 
mer. Any good shoe-store should be 





able to supply just the kind wanted from a ee eee 
the many different styles. Ask for Duties of Executor: Where the owner of 


a farm dies, leaving a will by which the 
farm was to go to certain relatives, one 
of whom is appointed executor, and the : 
will also provides that the tenant then 4 
on the farm shall not be disturbed for ¥ 
three years, must the executor account 
‘for everything received by him from the A 
farm, and is there no way in which the 
other heirs can get the tenant off the q 
farm and have it sold before the end of a 
the three years? J. G., Missouri. 4 
The executor must render a full account of 
all his transactions to the probate court,and | ~ DS 
full opportunity will be given the other heirs a ‘3 
to inspect this account and file objections to 4 b 
it before it is allowed by the court. The pro- 
vision of the will by which the tenant is to 
remain in possession for three years will be 
enforced unless it should become necessary to 
f, fe sell the property for the payment of debts of 
Set the estate, or it should be made clearly to ap- 
hy pear that the tenant was committing waste on 
the land so as to render his removal necessary 
to the protection of the interests of the heirs. 








Keds. Look for the name “Keds” 
stamped on the sole. 


United States Rubber Company 
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LEGAL inquiries will be answered in the paper, 
a each in its turn, if of interest to the general 
ee reader. Those who want immediate replies by 
ot mail should remit One Dollar. Address, ‘‘ Law 
Department,” this office. : 
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Yes, indeed, our tanks can do everything but climb a tree. This picture shows the 

tank that reached the top of Pike’s Peak. On its way up it broke three records—1, 

for continuous travel; 2, for altitude; 3, it penetrated farther through great depths of 
snow than any other vehicle ever did. It was run by American soldiers 











This is the actual “Hop Off” of the C-5 in its first leg of the Trans-Atlantic flight to 

Newfoundland. It reached there safely, but duringa terrific storm was blown out to 

sea and destroyed. These ships are hard to manage. We are gradually overcoming 
the air, and soon we may hear: “James, bring ’round my airship” 

















These monkeys have the run of the town of Galta, India, 
and they are as numerous as rats in an American town. 
They are considered sacred and no one dares harm them. 
Such monkey business! But look at the beautiful temple 





























The aftermath of WAR. On this road stood 

some of the most beautiful houses and trees 

in France. You see all that remains. The 

man shown is looking for the remains of his 

home. May the League of Nations sound 
the death knell of war 








The next time you fly over Bedloe’s Island, look 

down and this is what you will see, That is, you'll see 

it if your nerve is still 100 per cent. No better ex- 
ample of air photography can be given 


' Lou Tellegen, actor; Geraldine Farrar, singer 








We an like. ‘od see new things.. .New mon: 
shes ays, has a charm, but it’s fleeting. 
is the: first concrete freight car ever | ‘au Pa inks on abe 


Picture Land 


_ Cy Western Newspaper Union 





. but the one on the left, 
rwood & Underwood 





Our lite are all beautiful but when dressed 
in such a costume as this, well—words fail. 
This is a brown and blue checked costume 
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OLD DAIRY METHODS 
WERE WASTEFUL 


Wasteful, laborious and un- 
sanitary was the dairy of yes- 
terday. Modern machinery 
and modern methods of pre- 
servation are rigorously de- 
manded today. 

Protection against disease- 
spreading getms, fire and 
decay is the contribution of 
concrete to the modern 
farm. From the Atlantic 
to the Pacific farms are 
made increasingly profit- 
able, efficient and sanitary 
through the use of Lehigh 
Cement. 






LEHIGH PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 


Dhe National Cement 


LEHIGH 


3 DB. 8 DS. is & 




































Drying Fruits and Vegetables 
{Continued from page 7] 


layers from one-half to three-fourths 
inch deep at a temperature of 110° to 
140° F. An occasional stirring of the 
corn on the trays tends to shorten the 
drying period. 

Tomatoes: Tomatoes should be washed, 
blanched in boiling water until the skins 
slip readily, peeled, cored, cut cross- 
wise into one-half inch slices and dried 
in single layers on paraftin-oiled trays at 
a temperature of 105° to 140° F, In 
case the dried product is to be used for 
soups, blanching and peeling may be 
omitted. 


Stage at Which Drying Should Cease 


All products should be dried enough to 
prevent them from spoiling when held 
under ordinary storage. ried or de- 
hydrated apples carry approximately 
twenty-five per cent moisture. How- 
ever, a product which has less moisture 
will keep to better advantage. When 
thoroughly dried, the slices of apples or 
vegetables should approach a brittle 
a. In general, the quality of the 
p ct is not affected by more thor- 
ough drying, provided it is not allowed 
to scorch during the drying process. 
Many vegetables which adapt them- 
selves for use in the form of v 
meals, such as a tomatoes and 
peas, may be dried to a brittle stage 
and ground immediately through a hand 
grist-mill. The meal may be stored, 
until needed for use, in paper cartons 
with close-fitting covers. 


A Home-Made Drier 


A home-made cook-stove drier, as shown 

on page 7, that can be used on a wood 

~ pee gs. Ao Pp wore stove can 
m easily a ly. 

sions: Base, 24 x 16 inches; 


On 
made of strips of wood one or one and 
reese Be” ope cae The two sides are 
raced with one one-quarter inch 
strips which serve as cleats on which 


hinges 
and fastened with a thumb-latch. It 
opens wide so that the trays can be re- 
moved easily. 

The bottom of the drier is made of a 
piece of perforated galvanized sheet 
iron. Twoinches above the bottom is 
placed a solid sheet of galvanized iron 
which is three inches less in length and 
width than the bottom. This sheet rests 
on two wires fastened to the sides of the 
drier. This prevents the direct heat from 
coming in contact with the product and 
serves as a radiator to spread the heat 
more evenly. The first tray is placed 
three inches above the radiator. The 
trays rest on the cleats three inches 
apart. A drier of the given dimensions 
will hold eight trays. 

The frames of the trays are made of 
one-inch strips on which is tacked gal- 
vanized screen wire, which forms the 


bottoms of the trays. Eachtrayis2ix15 . — 


inches, making it three inches less in 
length than the drier. The lowest tray 
when placed in the drier is pushed to the 
back, leaving the three-inch space in 


front, The next tray isplacedevenwith 
the front, leaving a three-inch space in — 
the back. The other trays alternate in — 


the same way. This permits the 
There is a ventilator at the top. 


se 


air to pass around and over the trays. — 
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All About the Poets 


By MARGUERITE WILKINSON 








fk Poetry Editor thanks the shies 
for the good poems they sent in the 
contest announced in April. It has been 
very difficult to choose the best poem, 
but finally I have decided to award the 
prize to Laura M. Drown, of West Med- 
way, Mass. Her poem was written when 
she was six years old, two years ago. 
Here is the poem : 


Little Breezes 


I love the little breezes, 
The breezes make me cool; 

I feel them coming toward me 
When I come home from school. 


I love the little breezes, 

The breezes come in spring. 
I love the little breezes 

When I run about and swing. 


I love the little breezes, 
I feel them every day; 
I hear the little breezes 
But I don’t know what they say. 


The poem which, in my opinion, is next 
best, is by Dorothy Nester, of Sharp- 
les, W. Va. She is six years old. Hereitis: 


Springtime in the Mountains 


The trees are green on the mountain side, 
And flowers are all like carpet on the hills 
For baby hands to gather. 


There is a great rock on the top of one peak 
And a big, big bird flew over it. 
It must have been a wild goose. 


That hill is so pretty, so wonderful 
With the white dog-wood and red-bud, 
And the cluster of maples 

That look like a lacy green veil. 


I have chosen two cool, refreshing 
poems about -the beauty of the summer 
night for use this month. Emily L. 
Booth wrote the first for Our Folks : 


Night in the Country 


The crickets chirp through the drowsy 
hours 
Of the peaceful summer nights ; 
And the fireflies sparkle among the flowers 
With their countless twinkling lights. 


While over the cottage roofs and walls 
The fanciful shadows creep, 

The stars peep out, and the moonlight falls 
As the babies go to sleep. 


The other is taken from ‘‘ Peacock 
Pie ’’ (Holt) and is by Walter de la Mare. 
Some day everybody will know this poem: 


Silver 


Slowly, silently, now the moon 

Walks the night in her silver shoon; 
This way, and that, she peers, and sees 
Silver fruit upon silver trees ; 

One by one the casements catch 

Her beams beneath the silvery thatch ; 
Couched in his kennel, like a log, 

With paws of silver, sleeps the dog; 
From their shadowy cote the white breasts 


peep 
Of doves in a silver-feathered sleep; 
A harvest mouse goes scampering by, 
With silver claws and a silver eye; 
And moveless fish in the water gleam, 
By silver reeds in a silver stream. 


A prize of $5 is offered for the best 
poem on ‘‘When I Was A Girl,’’ not 


_ more than sixteen lines in length, sub- 


bee before August 1. gg er a own 
and address, Poetry tor, The 
Poos Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Attacked with Axes 
but still on the job 


§ ew Yale Padlock was powerfully attacked with 
axes which cut, dented and battered it but could 
not break its grip. 


partments on your automobile, 


malicious attempt to get by. 


mark “Yale,” - 
“Yale” will not fail to protect. 
Go to your hardware deals foc te Y the Yale nado, 
You can make sure of the trade-mark 
: ipo one. 
r Closers, 


Cabinet Locks, Bank Locks pm Chain Blocks. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Chicago Office: 77 East Lake Street. 





YA) 
“YALE)| 


ou need. 

fis al Yak, products—on Y ie vighe 
always on Yale pro on a 

der’s Locks and fo lt neg 


9 East 40th Street # 
New York City 
Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. ‘ 


up to its” 
reputation’’ 


ou can buy a Yale padlock with the confidence that it will meet any Ps 
test—whether it is a padlock for the garage, barn, tool house, ice house, 
chicken house, gates, bins, chests—or for — tire racks or storage com- a 


The “Yale” you buy may never have to isin the test of assault or the a 
But you know that it is always on guard, 
sturdy and unyielding, ready to meet the test when it does come. 

Correct construction, in both materials and design, assure the reliability 
and endurance of Yale padlocks and of every other lock bearing the trade- 
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is another 


attack. 


r locks 





roduct equally 
capable of withstanding malicious 


The Yale Cylinder Night Latch | 
Use Yale Cylinder Night Latches 
to backup and reinforce doub tful 


ad. bs 
service around your house, | : 
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WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
venue, Kansas ’ 
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DOOR HANGERS 


better , Service, 
- satisfaction. Twelve "styles 
need. Give weather- 
that always Ly or 
et easily. Your dealer who hand- 
ae ite famous Myers line of Pumps 
ie sree oso Moqse 
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P UMPS 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 











PATENT 


Write for our free book of Patent Information. 


Beale & Park “i277 Sica Swasnington, DC 


Trade- marks 
Copyrights 
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Pay Nothin 
Until 60 Ty 





ui pay ways. 
STIC > 
ano FEED NA EGer 
For Table Meal (All Grains) and Poultry Feed 





eream separa- 
tors, gas en- 
gines, drills, 
cultivators, 


only coupon—no money—we will 
ship the, 7 it you ke on the 30 days’ free trial—with nearly a year / 
to pay if you ek > 2 Be fay faiver offer ever made. Send now. 
Free Catalog. 


Address......ccccccccccccccccccccce ecccesese 
If you ‘don"t 


send post card for big 





/ 
The Hartman Co., Dep. 1516 Chicage / Nearest shipping point.. o 








ABENAQUE ENGINES 


Give Economical And Reliable 


SERVICE 


And They Last So Long That The Cost 
Per Year Is Very Low 


ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS, INC., Dept. “F’’ 
WESTMINSTER STATION, VT. 











MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 500 Fourth Ave., Pittshurgh, Pa. 








MINERAL "sg 


STANDARD 
HEAVE REMEDY 


HEAVES 


WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE 
3 BOTTLES OF 


STANDARD HEAVE REMEDY 


‘TO CURE ANY CASE OF HEAVES 
OR WILL REFUND YOUR MONEY 


It has ones to sound health and working 
condition, thousands of horses doomed 
to death by their owners 


Write Dept. E for descriptive pamphlet 


STANDARD REPIEDY CO. LAN LASS. 












F. YOUNG, Inc., 153 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 








Veterinarian’s Question Box 
By A. S. ALEXANDER, M. D. C. 


UCKING DISEASE”: Can you tell 
me what to do for my ten-month-old 
ealf which sucks everything within its 
reach ? R. 
Depraved appetite, or pica, in cattle is 
sometimes termed “sucking disease.” It in- 
dicates presence of indigestion and that the 
ration is incomplete. Feed whole oats, wheat 
bran and flaxseed meal, and also allow free 
access to rock salt. The trouble then may 
subside. The calf should have had more milk, 
as that is essential to the health and proper 
development of every young animal. 


Dropsical swellings: Every spring and 

fall, at times, my cows have swellings 

under their jaws. The swellings go down 
T. L. 


| in a day or two. 











ABSORBINE 


E MARK REG.ULS.P 


U 


will reduce inflamed, swollen Joints, 
Sprains, Bruises, Soft Bunches ; Heals 
Boils, Poll Evil, Quittor, Fistula 
and infected sores quickly as it is 
a positive antiseptic and germicide. 
Pleasant to use ; not blister or 
remove the hair, and you can work 
the horse. $2.50 per bottle, delivered. 


Book 7 R free. 


No need to be troubled with rats and mice. 
“Rough On Rats’ never fails to clear the prem- 
ises of these pests when used according to direc- 
tions. It is not a ready-mixed exterminator; rats 
do net learn to avoid it because the food you mix it 
with can be changed as necessary. It tempts old and 
young rats alike. At drug and general stores. 
Rats and Sled minckive—ceat free. 


es S$. WELLS, Chemist. Jersey City, N. J. 


Mail This 










To The Reilly Co., Dept. 122, indianapolis, Ind. 
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at dealers’ or prepaid by ee post. klet free. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPANY, Toledo, Ohle 











DEATH TO 0 HEAVES!NEWTOW'S 


ARO INDIGESTION COMPOUND 
yt Heaves b: es the 





Colic, Staggers 
ditioner ana sifeent Com 
nn 27 yearssale. Three 
eané guaranteed to 
sores ener money refunded. The 
Steril ensetnioee 1.15 per can (this includes 60 war tax) 





Such swellings generally indicate debility 
and bloodlessness from presence of disease 
such as tuberculosis, or inadequate feeding. 
It may be that in the case of your cows lack 
of exercise is the cause, and it would be most 
likely to affect cows in a poorly ventilated 
stable. Turn the cows out for exercise every 
day, and if the swellings then occur have the 
tuberculin test applied, or do that at once if 
the cows have never been tested. 


Horse with corns: I have a young horse 
which has a corn in the right fore foot 
near the outside heel. Have you a relief 
or cure for the trouble? I keep the corn 
well trimmed but yet it does not seem 
to give much relief. Fe GG, 


Have the shoer lower the wall and bar at 
the seat of the corn so that they will not come 
in contact with the shoe, and also pare down 
the corn. Then have him put on a bar shoe 
or three-quarter shoe. After shoeing soak the 
foot in clean, soft water for an hour or more 
twice daily. Then dry it and apply any sim- 
ple, greasy hoof ointment. In summer it would 
be well to let the horse run barefoot on low, 
wet pasture, and even to blister the hoof-head 
now and then to stimulate growth of new 
horn. Keep the horse off board floors. 


White scours in calves: Recently we had 
a few calves that died of white scours. 
The calves seemed to be healthy until 
about a day or twoold, then they cringed, 
their eyes became,sunken, the scours 
showed up and they died in a few days. 
What was the cause ? L. V. P. 


The disease is due to germs born in the calf 
or contracted by the way of the navel or mouth 
just after birth. It may be associated with 
the contagious abortion disease. The bull is 
not probably a cause of the disease. Cleanse, 
disinfect and whitewash the stable. Provide 
a new clean, light, disinfected, fresh bedded 
box stall for newborn calves. At birth wet 
the calf’s navel with tincture of iodine and 
then dust it twice daily with fine-sifted slaked 
lime. Disinfect the cow's teats and udder 
before the calf is allowed to suck for the first 
time. At birth immunize the calf against the 
disease by giving a hypodermic dose of poly- 
valent calf dysentery serum or white scour 
bacterin. Ask your veterinarian about this 
treatment. The cow may be similarly treated 
when pregnant so her calf will not scour. 


““KEEP WELL” are words of more importance 
than “get well,” so suggestions will be freely 
given here that-will help to keep the farm ani 
mals in a healthy condition. Inquiries will be 
answered direct by mail to Our Folks who are 
not accessible to a local veterinary adviser. Ad- 
dress, “‘ Ailments and Remedies,”’ this office. 






Harry Horse says that he 
shall never marry because 
his wife is likely to nag him! 
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Swat the Fly in July 














. a | pos says: The amount of harmdone | 
to stock because of annoyance by flies | 
_ is nota settled matter. However, itis | 


| of annoyance to animals in pasture and 
® in the barn. Flies keep cows from pas- 
turing, and annoy the cows, as well as 

the milkers, at milking-time. 
There are several good fly repellants 
on the market, and they are effective in 
. protecting animals from flies. It is pos- 
sible to make up such repellants at 
home, but the home-made articles are 
not likely to be so effective as the manu- 
factured ones, although they may be a 

| trifle cheaper. 





Cooperative Shipping Pays 


' The Fayette County Farm Products As- 
sociation of Tennessee made its first 
® shipment of hogs the latter part of Feb- 
@ ruary. Asa result the shippers saved 
_ $300. 
Eighteen farmers brought in lots of 
hogs varying in number from one to 
| twenty-seven. The hogs varied consid- 
erably in quality and condition. ‘The 
*“* entire shipment totaled 121 hogs weigh- 
| ing 15,892 pounds.” 
| The hogs were consigned to the St. 
Louis market. They sold at variable 
® figures, according to quality and condi- 
@ tion, but all brought their actual market 
™ value. The total shipment netted the 
farmers $2,103.42, or an average of 
' about $14 a hundred. This was more 
_ than satisfactory, for many of their hogs 
- were priced at $9 a hundred at home. 


A Way To Get More Beef 


In former years the cattle fattened in 

' corn-belt feed lots came largely from 

| the western ranges. The ranges were 

| free; any one could run stock on them. 

_ The ranchman did not dare save grass 

_ for future use, for some one else would 
get it. Hence the ranges were closely 
. a ataend until the best grasses were 
4 illed, and the ranch business dwindled. 





“@ _ Then came the homesteader to try 
@ his hand at dry farming. The range 
“@ steer became largely a matter of history. 
_ Insome localities the dry farmers saat 
' good, but in many others they failed. 
_ Next came the 640-acre homestead 
_ law, which was supposed to give the 
| settler enough land for a ranch. But 
| these homesteads are too small for this 
purpose, and the business of the cattle 
' rancher is almost extinct in regions 














' Cattle. 

_ What is needed is for the government 
_ to find out how much land is required in 
' each locality to sup a. good-sized 
_ fanch business, and then to devise some 
' Ineans by which each stockman can con- 
_ trol the amount of range he requires. In 
_ this way he can use foresight in protect- 
_ing the feed on his range, and greatly 
‘inerease the number. of cattle a given 
area will support.. This would again 
take range steers common in corn- 









‘ful supply of meat. , 


an established fact that flies areasource | 





| 9 that formerly produced vast numbers of | 





t lots, and thus insure a more bounti- . 
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Blood - Thirsty 
Flies Off! 


Fly ridden animals fret and suf- 


fer and suffering shows up in | 


lessened profits. There is no 
other way out. 


For over 20 years So-Bos-So Kilfly has been 
serving farmers and stockmen to rid all stock of 
They find that it pays to be 


the fly nuisance. 
decent to stock. 


So-Bos-So is an oily liquid easily applied with 
Carefully compounded of the’ very 
best ingredients, it does not gum hair, blister 
skin or taint milk. Being oil, it spreads quickly, 
goes far, sticks fast, withstanding heavy showers. 


a sprayer. 


and lasting a long time. 


—— 


ry 


: Ny 
HY 


| 
i 
i 


Spray So-Bos-So once or twice a day on cattle, horses, sheep, etc. ; 
spray in yards and manure pits to kill fly larvae and stench; in hog and 
poultry pens as a disinfectant and to be rid of lice and vermin. 


We guarantee So-Bos-So absolutely harmless and perfectly satis- 


factory—or your money back. 


Ask your dealer for So-Bos-So in quart, half gallon or gallon container, 
If he can’t supply you get our prepaid trial offer. 


H. E. Allen Mfg. Co. 
Carthage, 2 N. Y. 


INTRODUCTORY TRIAL OFFER: 


nd dealer’s name and $1.25 for 
prepaid half gallon of So-Bos-So 
and Sprayer (West of Miss. River 
$1.50). State P. O. and Express 
address. We ship cheapest and 
quickest way. 


S$0-BOs- 
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N2. STUMPS too big. Get the 
richest, most productive land 
into crops. Make more money. 
Hercules on 30 days’ free trial. 
Three-year guaranty. Safe and 
= fast. Send post card for 
free book. Introductory 
price offer now. 
HERCULES MFG. >. 
270 27th St., Centerville, lowa 


| Down-Year to Pay 
Pez" 









































BRABBITS 9:00 YEARLY. Raise 

, oie Bee bow gpl 
us in c spare 
time. We furnish stock fand 
50 each for all 


Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
SHETLAND PONIES ; 


te select the — atin Tet. 


for ‘sient and 
( pebasinee. Vikiisechyonstaaticieeeain ¢ 0. 


The Blue Grass Steck Farms, of 
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‘* The old harvest apple tree 
Haunt of boy and bird and bee 
Withits arms heldwidetowelcom: 

all the breeze’s revelry ! 
You remember where tt grew ; 

And remember how we knew 

All the goodness and the gladness 

that it held for me and you.”’ 


OUNTLESS thousands have experi- 
mented, but no one yet has found 4 
substitute for vim. 

More than 75,000 farm folks ride on 
tire fillers. 

The state of Montana spent $86,490.50 


in 1918 for bounties on wild animals 
killed. 


Never wear a blind bridle to keep 


| yourself from seeing the value of your 
| neighbor’s ideas and methods. 


Some of the old folks talk a lot about 
the good old days, but most of them 
have quit taking calomel and quinine. 


Lubricate farm work with plenty of 
enthusiasm and good cheer, and you will 
be surprised at how much you accomplish. 


A western newspaper says this hap- 





pened to a woman teacher in the gram- | 
mar grade: She asked her class : “What | 
tense am I speaking in when I say, ‘I | 


am beautiful?’’’ A small boy replied : 
**The past tense, ma’am.’’ 


In 1918 country people drank coffee 
that cost them sixteen per cent more 
than in 1914. They used sugar that cost 
fifty-nine per cent more, bread made 


from flour that cost ninety-two per cent | 
more, lard that cost 133 per cent more 


than in 1914. 


While the United States was at war 
this government shipped overseas from 


this country 67,948 animals, which in- | 


cluded 5,489 cavalry horses, 33,396 draft 
horses, 28,088 draft mules and 975 pack 
mules. The total number of animals lost 
en route was 600 horses and mules, or 
less than one per cent of the total num- 
ber of animals shipped. 


No nation ever raised such a wheat 
crop as the United States will produce 
this year, if the government’s April 
forecast is fulfilled. The promise is for 
a winter wheat crop of 837,000,000 
bushels which, at the guaranteed price 
of $2.26 a bushel, represents a total 
value of $1,891,620,000. Should the 
spring wheat crop range between 225;- 

,000 and 300,000,000 bushels, 88 pre- 
dicted, the value of this year’s total 
wheat crop will be easily $2,500,000, 000. 


“A horse can hardly breathe in hot weather 
if he has a nose-bag on,’’ says one of 
Our Folks in New Mexico. ‘‘ I am send- 
ing a sketch of a box father made for 
feeding a horse. It hooks over the side 
of the wagon box, or over the fence. It 
is not so hard on the horse, and he can 
not waste the oats.”’ 

Thank you, neighbor. -We had our 
artistredraw the sketch, as shown below. 
Good idea for that Experimental Farm. 














































¥% on a beauti- 
ful Kalamazoo Oil Range. 
Cook with kerosene fuel. Save work 
and oceans of time. Get hot mealsina 
jiffy—in a cool kitchen. Wick or wick- 
less styles. Big, powerful burners. Hot 
blue flame. With or without baking ovens. 


Oven thermometer. Glass fuel tank. Direct 
from our factory. Save % in price. 


Write T. for yments—un~ 
conditional euarantee. "Ask for Catalog Wee 105 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
a Cevreviite Aue 
Rotmazon, Mi 


Get These 








Write today! Learn why the Sandwich bales 
2 to 8 extra tons per day without extra laber 
expense caring wing Se te sators toaie 30 to 4dtome 
Ber day and ma make 2 $10 to $26 clear profit 


Se Motor Power mH 
emo eoeyeett 
pose © 














ad. 
Now he’s riding in the Buick we gave him: 
You can get one too. Don’t send a cent 
just your name and address—that’s all. Do 
t now. A post card will do. I want to send 
ou a dandy auto also. 


K. Austin, Mogr., 857 Jackson St., Topeka, Kansas. 
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“United We Stand ” 


[Continued from: page 5] 


of Farm Organizations is going ahead | 
with it. 

What is the remedy? Members of | 
the Grange should insist that their body 
unitedly stand behind one strong central 
body. Members of the Farmers’ Union 
should direct their officers to support | 
one central organization at Washington. 
There are three Equity organizations, 
national in scope. Who are the men and 
what the influences holding them apart? 
Tell the leaders of these and all other 


farmers’ organizations having a com- | 


mon object that they must get together | 


or step aside. Politics and jockeying for 
positions are only hurting our common 
cause. 
Finally, we 
A. Barrett, William T. Creasy, John A. 
aor George T. Atkeson, George 
ton, Charles A. Lyman, Benja- 
min C. arsh, Gifford Pinchot, Charles 
McCarthy and R. D. Coo r, the present 
heads of these paieaneken groups, to get 
together’ on some common ground of 
leadership and promote one strong, cen- 
tral, workable organization. Make itso 
influential that all smaller bodies must 
come in, if they are wanted, and do not 
waste time and opportunity by the 
course you are pursuing. 





How To Bud Young Trees 


The bud should be inserted as soon as cut 
from its twig and before it has had time to 
dry out. The bud should also be full, plump 
and well matured, andcut from wood of tne 





T-shaped Raise 
Cutting a bud incision in the bark 
from a bud stick stoc’ thus 


ii 


Next season 
cut away the 
stock, thus 





Then tie it 
in place 


And insert 
this bud 


current season’s growth. The stock should be 
in active growth so that the bark. will slip 
easily. In cutting the bud a sharp knife is 
required, as a clean, smooth cut is desirable. 
The knife is inserted a half inch below and 
brought out the same distance above, shaving 


out asmall wedge of wood under the budalong | 


with the bark. This wedge is no hindrance to 


ersonally call upon Charles | 








the union and should not be removed. The | 


leaf is always clipped off. 


To insert bud, make a T-shaped incision 
just through the bark of stock, as shown in | 


the illustration. 
without breaking it and insert the bud. The 
bud must be held firmly to the stock by a 
bandage wound about the stock, both above 


Raise tne bark carefully | 


and below it, being careful to leave the eyeof | 


the bud uncovered. In about ten days, if the 
bud “ takes,” the bandage must be removed. 
Budding is usually performed in July or 
August in the North, and in June in the South. 





1,000,000 and 1 hints 


For Weedy Corn 


If the corn is weedy after the small-grain 

harvest is , Sram take several old mower 

ten tie we a horse to each of them, and 
w heels een 


drive six or eight of of these rigs. 
‘Hint No. 984 
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A New 
Fairbanks. “Morse 


LOOK FOR THE DEALER-| 
\WHO DISPLAYS THIS SIGN | 


ow is remarkable 


engine value and efficiency for 
every farmer who buys the new 
14H.P."Z”" farm engine—from 
the local dealer, of course. This 
new size successfully uses 


KEROSENE 


and completes a line of farm en 
gines—14, 3, 6, 10, 15H. P.— 
all of which are kerosene engine 
marvels. Over 200,000 farmers 
—now using the “Z" on their 
farms—will, we know, say that 
the performance of the “Z" 
exceeds even their expectations. 


Throttling Governor—Buslt in Oscillating )dagyeto. 


Prices 114 H. P. $61.00—3 H. P. 
$100.00 — 6 H. P. $179.00 - 


Gilso runs on 


F..O. B. Factory 


Distillate Fairbanks, Morse & @ 


Coal Oil 


Gatoling 


MANUFACTURERS 


CHICAGO 








Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 
rae Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
est weather conditions. 
ae Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere. 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 




















THE SELF-OILING | 


become so ar in its ‘our are th that 
} recy have called = r ‘on their 
old ower, 9 other makes (the eat and to replace, at 
sma cost, th earing of the ear! ong 
aspen, making ooo 
ing. Its encl - pe pos | 
keeps in 
keeps out “ane —_ 
rain. The Splash Oil- 
ing System constantly 
floods every bearing with oil, pre- 
venting wear and enabli e 
to pump in ightest breeze. 
e oil su; is renew: cqene ee. half 
Double Gears are used, eac load. 
We make i the 


Gasoline Enaioes. P 
Write AENMOTOR CO.. 2500 Twollth St. Chicaye 
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“There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, than are dreamt of in your philoso- 
phy,” says Shakespeare. 





‘Odd Mention 


The Farm Journal says: “Open your eyes 
and see something of odd mention every day. 
Write and tell us about it.”” 





POOR farmer will ruin even a rich 

farm. A good farmer will make 

a run-down farm behave itself 
and grow fat. 


oo 


Bankers are taking interest in the 
farmer as well as from him. 


oo 


Don't think of the good you could do 
If you had just a million or two ; 
Rather think of the good 
You could do, if you would, 
With a smile and a kind word or two. 


~~. 


Captain Thomas Drake recently ar- 
rived in Boston in a little thirty-two-foot 
craft, Sir Francis, named after his an- 
cestor, having made the voyage from the 
Pacific coast via the Panama Canal. 
Captain Drake left Seattle July 23, 1915. 
His craft is the smallest ‘‘cruiser’’ to 
pass through the Panama Canal, he 


declares. 
oe 


By the special order in council recently 
issued by the Governor-General of 
Canada, returned soldiers may borrow 
from the government a maximum of 
$8,000, with which to establish them- 
selves on farms of their own, and have 
twenty-five years in which to repay the 
loan. Increasing numbers of veterans 
are taking up the chance. 


When Lightning Strikes 

bby ee is the chimney of a plant manu- 

facturing mandolins and guitars. 
Lightning evidently wanted to play a 
tune and a bolt struck the top of the 
chimney, the current traveling almost 
half way around the stack, tearing the 
chimney to pieces. In fact, the light- 
ning took great chunks of it and hurled 
them around the community. Some five- 
pound pieces were picked up after having 
gone through the roof of the dry kiln, 
while many smaller pieces were thrown 
as far as 300 feet. Windows were shat- 
tered by the flying bits of brick and 
mortar. Lightning ts not a very pleasant 
playmate ; rt’s too rough. 

















The origin of the hand-grenade 


oe: 


Were You Born in July? 


HE following men were born in July, 
the month of our nation’s birth. Can 

you add your name to the list ? 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, author, b. July 
4, 1804. 

Admiral David G. Farragut, b. July 5, 
1801. 

John Paul Jones, naval officer, b. July 
6, 1747. 

John D. Rockefeller, capitalist, b. July 
8, 1839. 

Elias Howe, inventor of sewing-ma- 
chine, b. July 9, 1819. 

John Quincy Adams; sixth president, 
b. July 11, 1767. 


The Highest Aim in Life 
A CLASS of twenty-nine pupils in the 
Colorado School of Agriculture were 


asked when they started to college: 
** What is the highest aim of the citizens 


of this country in the field of economics?” * 


Almost every student said it was to ac- 
quire wealth. 

Two months later, after having studied 
the principles of economies, the same 
question was submitted, and written 
answers given in which eleven pupils 
said the highest aim is to secure wise 
cooperation ; six thought it was to train 
for leadership; ten believed that the 
great aim should be to acquire efficiency; 
while two were of the opinion that as 
far as the question applies to the farm- 
ing class the ultimate aim should be to 
get control of the markets; but the 
noticeable fact is that not one adhered 
to his original belief that the acquiring 
of wealth is the supreme aim in life. 


The Right Kind of Pedigree 


— years ago this month The 
Farm Journal contained this article, 
which the Stock Editor saysis still about 
100 per cent, except that bulls are no 
longer thoroughbred, but pure-bred : 
Do not rush off to purchase an extra 
cow or a thoroughbred animal; but 
rather rush to the cow stable and see 
what is being done there. Learn first 
the art of feeding, by practical experi- 
ment, and by so doing you will learn the 





Thee am wiliichenn Bel iat Slice get 20 att 
' firmed a habit of smiling that they are 
} good natured even at home. 





animals you now have. You may be 
surprised to find what great milkers you 
have. You may be surprised to learn 
how some of your cows will take on flesh 
while giving a little poor milk. Test 
every coOw’s milk ; you may be surprised 
to learn how much butter some cows 
will make from a small quantity of milk. 
Should you find you had no good milkers, 
buy a thoroughbred bull, if the pedigree 
is right. If you make butter oxtundvehe, 
have a pedigree for butter ; if cheese, a 
pedigree for cheese; if beef is your 
object, a beef pedigree. Butif the pedi- 
gree is for blood only, don’t buy. 


oe 


Helping the Boys 


ANY of our advertisers have been 

on war work, but nearly all are now 
back om home orders. Colgate and 
Company discovered, and made by the 
million, sticks of a preparation some- 
thing like a shaving paste, which was 
used to keep the glass in gas masks free 
from becoming clouded with the breath 
or moisture. A gas mask that the boys 
could not see through was not of much 
account. Would this substanee keep 
the wind shields of automobiles clear in 
fog or rain, we wonder? This firm also 
made ‘‘Sag Paste’’ in great quantity, 
which prevented the body being burned 
by the deadly mustard gas. ‘‘Sag”’ 
is ‘‘gas’’ spelled backward. Good work, 
friends ! 


<@--@- 


What Avenue Is This? 


WAN avenue. Sure, go up head. Us- 

ually street signs are monotonous, to 
say the least. At Ocean Park, Calif., 
Swan avenue was designated by a metal 
outline of a swan set upon a post. The 
only lettering was the abbreviation 
‘* Ave.,’’ but the artist did his work so 
well that there is no doubt as to the 
name suggested. The idea is so original 
that it would do much to brighten our 
commonplace street corners. Cherry 
street, Washington street, Pine street 
and the like, would be easily recognized 
by pictures of fruit, persons and trees. 
We certainly would like to see ‘‘ Ken- 
tueky ’’ avenue illustrated. 
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PERIOD FURNITURE 


oe fame of such designers as Chippendale, 
Heppelwhite and Sheraton endures like 
the fame of Shakespeare. The genius of these 
old masters wrought so great an artistry and 
grace in the furniture which they created that 
cultured people today insist upon its repro 
duction or adaptation for modern needs. 

The history of artistic furniture design began 
several hundred years ago and perhaps it is 
not too much to say that it ended with the 
eighteenth century. Progressive phonograph 
manufacturers for several years have offered 
their phonographs in expensive period cabinets 
running into thousands of dollars in cost. The 


Edison Laboratories reproduced various famous 
cabinets at prices ranging as high as six thousand 
dollars. 

It was characteristic of Mr. Edison that he 
said: “If period cabinets are desired by people 
who are willing to pay several thousand dollars 
for an Edison Phonograph, why not put all 
Edison Phonographs into period cases and let 
everyone have the best there is in cabinet design?” 

Mr. Edison’s word is law at the Edison 
Laboratories. Henceforth (with the exception 
of two models designed for summer cottages) 
each and every New Edison—no matter what 
its price—will be encased in a period cabinet. 


The NEW EDISON: 





HOTEL COMMODORE 
New York City 


25 June, 1919 


HESE wonderful new mod- 

erately priced Edison period 
models will be on exhibition 
for the benefit of the furniture 
lovers of New York City and 
vicinity, ten A. M. to five P. 
M. June 25th. Those who do 
not live in the Greater New 
York district will find their 
local Edison dealer glad to give 
full information concerning the 
new models. 

Our new de luxe catalog, a 
mae Cag copy of the 
magazine Along Recniieny 
and the booklet What the 
Critics ~~ be sent you 
from the Edison Laboratories 
upon request. 




























































































“*The Phonograph with a Soul” 


can now be obtained in artistic and 
authoritative period cabinets from 
$155 to $6000. The new line of 
moderately priced period models 
ranges from $155 to $300. NOTE: 
When you buy the New Edison in 
Mahogany, you get genuine mahog- 
any and when you purchase it in 
oak, you get selected quarter sawed 
white oak of the highest quality. 

_ The Official Laboratory Model, 
also known as “The Three Million 
Dollar Phonograph,” sells at $285. 
It is furnished in Chippendale or 
William and Mary, at the election 
of the purchaser. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 
ORANGE, N. J. 


The above prices are United States prices. 








MISS ELSIE DE WOLFE 
of New York City 


AMERICA'S most celebrated de- 
signer of household interiors has 
placed the stamp of her approval on 
these new cabinets: 

“The period cabinets which Mr. 
Edison has adopted for his phonographs 
are in pleasant contrast to the rather 
grotesque cases which one so frequently 
sees. From the characteristically di- 
minutive and graceful Heppelwhite to 
the costly replicas of historic pieces, the 
superior furniture value of Edison cabi- 
nets can scarcely fail to impress the 
lover of good furniture.” 











































































































You smack your lips over it, 
because you like its taste, its 
quality, its genuine gratifi- 
cation. It satisfies thirst. 





Nobody has ever been able to success- 
fully imitate Coca-Cola, because its 
quality is indelibly registered in the 
taste of the American public. 


Demand the genuine by full name— 
nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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